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The Life and Times of a Bishop 


Introduction 


This booklet is a transcription of a series of articles originally published in the The Evangelical 
Crusader in 1931. It is a series of recollections by my great-grandfather, Bishop Samuel Peter (S.P.) 
Spreng, and was written after he had retired from his duties as bishop. It seems intended to be a way 
to encourage the young people in the church to be interested in the history of their church and enter 
the ministry. He did this by describing his own early life and conversion and discussed the way 
religion was practiced during his younger days. 


The copies of the articles that we have were most likely made from microfilm, since they are 
negative images (white text on black background). This has made it very challenging to read and 
study these recollections, hence my desire to convert them to a format more accessible to the family 
and, if desired, to researchers. 


My father, Jarvis Spreng, who is S.P.’s grandson, wrote some of his observations on these articles 
in a personal letter when he sent me the copies: 


“He is so modest that he says hardly anything about his time as a bishop and little about the 
breakup of the church in which he played a major role. (He was Secretary of the General Conference 
when the break came about and his election as Editor came about because he was to replace a man 
who had just been dismissed for his views which did not jive with the majority.) 


“..It is truly amazing to see how young he was at certain key events in his career. I think his 
strongest attribute was his preaching and I am under the impression that he did a lot of preaching 
here and there while he was editor—thus staying in the limelight. When he was elected in 1907 it 
had been 16 years since a new bishop had been elected in 1891. I guess he was the right man at the 
right time and at the right age.” 

Jarvis also wrote a biography of S.P. and Margaret Spreng, which I’ve included at the back of 
this booklet. Some of it repeats what S.P. has recounted in his recollections, but there is much more 
biographical information about his family life and his latter days as Bishop. Hope you enjoy. 

Judy Spreng, October, 2004 
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“A Bishop’s Confessional” was originally published in 12 parts in The Evangelical Crusader June 6, 1931 thru 
August 15, 1931. 


Most captions for pictures are from the original articles. Although I have had to replace the pictures, 
themselves, I’ve tried to match the original illustrations as close as possible. 
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A Bishop’s Confessional 
by Bishop Emeritus Samuel P. Spreng, D.D. 


I. A Bishop's Confessional 


The varied and unusual experiences of a bishop compose drama _ of 
absorbing interest. To have the personal narrative of one of the great leaders of 
the Evangelical Church given in autobiographical form is certain to have the thrill 
of an epic. If we do not miss our guess this personal serial will become the basis 
of a valued biographical contribution to our Evangelical historical series. 


Most of us owe more to our antecedents than we realize. It is not 
until we trace our ancestry back a few generations and find the hidden 
sources of trend and character in the lives of our forebears that we fully 
comprehend this. Not that heredity removes or eliminates the 
universal aptitude to sin which is inherent in fallen human nature, but 
that the shape our lives take is vastly influenced by hereditary and 
racial or tribal qualities. Non of us is born a saint. Nor, on the other 
hand, is the fact of criminal or vicious ancestors an automatic 
determinant of an evil career. But it is true, as court records show most 
abundantly, that a vast majority of criminal careers find their Bishop Emeritus 

E : aes F ee . Samuel P. Spreng 
explanation in unfortunate, vicious, irreligious homes and immoral 
parenthood. No one, I dare say, is born a criminal, but with criminal parents our chance of going 
through life clean and square is tremendously lessened. It is a terrible handicap to be born into and 
reared in an ungodly, irreligious, unhappy home. 


The present writer can survey his own ancestral background with very great satisfaction and 
even pride, but, above all, with gratitude to God for the characters and lives of such of my ancestors 
as I have been able to get reliable knowledge of. The racial roots of our family run back into 
romantic, heroic Switzerland. Two hundred years ago they lived under the shadow of the majestic 
Alps, amid ravishing natural scenery, dazzling lakes of glacial water, snowcapped mountain peaks, 
and gorgeous valleys. They lived in simple fashion in those picturesque Alpine cottages in those 
charmingly homelike villages where the Swiss Republic had its origin. I think it is this circumstance 
that accounts for the strong predilection I have always had for natural scenery and the beauties of 
nature, as well as my innate love of freedom and independence. My ancestors were nurtured in the 
atmosphere which made Schiller’s drama of William Tell a possibility and a reality. 


They were also of the religious kinship of Zwingli and other patriots and reformers. A Catholic 
priest who made the matter a study frankly told me, in an interview, that so far as he could ascertain 
the Sprengs were Protestants from the beginning of the Protestant movement. In an older edition of 
the Schaff-Herzog Encyclopaedia I found the name of John Jacob Spreng, who was a contemporary 
of Martin Luther. He became a Protestant and preached the doctrines of the Reformation in 
Germany and Holland. In the latter country he was persecuted and imprisoned on account of his 
Protestant activities. 
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(Collected by JKS: “Within a year after Luther's appearance, Jacob Spreng, prior of the Augustinian 
convent in [Antwerp], confessed himself a disciple of the Wittemberg monk, and began to preach the 
same doctrine. He was not suffered to do so long. In 1519 he was seized in his own convent, carried 
to Brussels, and threatened with the punishment of the fire. Though his faith was genuine, he had 
not courage to be a martyr. Vanquished by the fear of death, he consented to read in public his 
recantation. Being let go, he repaired to Bremen, and there, ‘walking softly from the memory of his 
fall,’ he passed the remaining years of his life in preaching the Gospel as one of the pastors of that 
northern town.” 


Gerdesius, Hist. Evan. Ren., tom. 3., pp. 23 - 25; Groning.,1749.) 


I am quite sure he was an ancestor of the family. His baptismal name, “John Jacob”, was again 
the name of my grandfather, another circumstance which helps to confirm my conviction, because 
it was a universal family trait to use certain baptismal names in each succeeding generation. In this 
connection I am reminded of the fact that during one of my visits to Switzerland, presiding at the 
conference session in the city of Thun, taking a little stroll one afternoon I found exactly my father’s 
name, Christian Spreng, on a business sign. 


About two centuries ago the family moved to fair Alsatia, a province of France, settling in the 
great valley of the historic Rhine, in a village called Schweighausen, about twelve miles from the city 
of Strasburgh. The spire of the Strasburgh Cathedral is clearly visible from the village, as I myself 
ascertained when visiting the birthplace of my father in 1906. It is now just a century ago that my 
grandfather, John Jacob Spreng, who was the leading citizen of the village, decided to try his fortune 
in the new country across the Atlantic. He had a comfortable home and was not without means. He 
had a family of six, three sons and three daughters. He wanted to give them a better chance in life 
than they could ever have in the old country. When it was discovered that he was selling out and 
leaving for America there was almost a panic. He was the first one to take the step. This was in 1831. 
The pastor of the local church was roused by the event and preached a special sermon in German 
on “Staying at Home”. 

At this time my father was fifteen years old. He was the second son in the family. He was born 
in 1816, one year after the battle of Waterloo, and under the reign of King Louis Philip. It is necessary 
to give these details here in order to prepare for the subsequent events of my parents and 
grandparents. They came to America and, directed by the suggestion of friends who had preceded 
them from some neighboring village, grandfather headed for northern Ohio, which was then the 
frontier of civilization. There were but few settlements west of Ohio at that time. It was before the 
days of railroads, or just when the first experimental efforts were being made to build and operate 
them. 


The voyage across the Atlantic Ocean took forty-eight weary days. They shipped from the 
French port of Havre du Grace and landed in New York. From New York they went to Albany up 
the Hudson River, and thence by canal to Buffalo. From Buffalo they went to Cleveland on Lake Erie. 
Cleveland at that time was but a little fishing village. At the dock there was not even shelter for the 
baggage that travelers brought with them. At Cleveland they again took a canal boat southward to 
Massillon, Ohio, and from there they walked westward to their destination in Wayne County, some 
thirty-five miles. Here grandfather bought a farm of 160 acres partially improved. There was a log 
house, and barn, and a well, and a few “cleared” acres of land. He was proud and happy. It cost him 
$800.00, but he felt as though he had acquired a kingdom. “Look, boys,” he said, “as far as you can 
see it’s all ours!” This was great compared to the little patches they owned in the old country. 
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The following year another family in which I am naturally greatly interested came from the 
fatherland and settled on an adjoining farm to Grandfather Spreng. This was John and Catherine 
Grimm. They came from Rhenish Bavaria in the historical Palatinate. They had four children, two 
sons and two daughters. One of the daughters was Julia who, in the course of time, became the wife 
of Christian Spreng. They were my parents. Julia Grimm was a flaxen haired, romping little girl of 
nearly nine years when they came to America, having been born in 1823. The Grimms, of course, are 
a well known family. Who does not know the Fairy Tales, written by the two Grimm brothers? 
Grimm’s dictionary of the German language is also well known. I have not been able to find out just 
how close or how distant the relationship is between these famous authors and my mother’s family, 
except that they all belong to the same tribe. 


Meanwhile, other immigrants from Alsace moved into the community until a considerable 
settlement of German people, of the Lutheran and Reformed faiths developed. The settlement 
extended across the border, from Wayne county to Ashland county. A congregation was formed and 
a sort of religious life was maintained, of course under primitive pioneer conditions. The morals of 
the community were not very bad, but religion lacked vital power and morality was in many 
respects at a low ebb, as was very generally the case in primitive pioneering days in this country. 


Into this community, some years later, in the early forties, the pioneer preachers of the 
Evangelical Association, as it was then called (now the Evangelical Church) came from 
Pennsylvania into this neighborhood. They were such men as Samuel Baumgardener, Charles 
Hammer, Adam Hennig, Aaron Yambert, John Radebach, Elias Stoever, Henry Niebel and others. 
These men were intent on hunting up the German speaking settlements in Ohio, and soon 
afterwards farther west in Indiana and Illinois. Nearly everywhere they found open doors. They 
were easily recognized as earnest, devoted, self-sacrificing preachers of a simple and dynamic 
Gospel message, and wherever they went there soon followed, as usual, a mighty stirring of the dry, 
dead bones. There were few real Christians among these people, though nearly every one belonged 
to some one of the ecclesiastical communions. The people had received Catechetical instruction in 
the old country and had been “confirmed” and were members of the Church. But vital religion was 
rare and indeed almost unknown among them. 


Such was the case in this community. They were respectable people and did the best they could 
with the light they had and with the very inadequate spiritual leadership they had in those primitive 
days. There was a good deal of drinking of whisky and beer, and drunkenness was quite common. 
Even the ministers of the former State Church groups who came among them, not only drank liquor 
as a matter of course, which nobody particularly objected to, but they got drunk. Sometimes they 
became so drunk that they were unfit to enter the pulpit to conduct service. These ministers also 
were rather careless and irregular in their attendance upon their appointed services, frequently 
disappointing their congregations, which was no small inconvenience when one thinks of the very 
primitive modes of travel and the bad roads which prevailed. 


In my next installment I shall show how these facts, taken together, contributed by contrast to 
the success of the Evangelical circuit riders. 


nA 
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ll. The Backgrounds of a Life 


A Series of Personal Reminiscences 


The entrance of Evangelical circuit riders into the community of my parents and grandparents 
in Wayne County, Ohio, created no small stir in several ways. In the first place it was soon noticed 
that when these men announced that they would be there to preach on a given day (it might be and 
usually was about a month ahead) they were there without fail. No matter what the weather, no 
matter how cold or hot or stormy; no matter how bad the roads—and at best the roads were mud 
roads through the almost unbroken forests;—nor how many unbridged rivers had to be crossed by 
swimming or fording, when the day came they were there, visited the people from house to house, 
and then held a service. 


It was my grandfather Grimm, who lived at the crossroads right in the center of the settlement, 
who first opened his house for these services. Private homes, of course, were the only available 
places for such services. The fact that these new preachers were dependable made its impression. 
One Sunday afternoon, my grandfather Spreng and father Houser, (grandfather of the late Mrs. 
Minerva Strawman Spreng), well known in our Church, had gone to the old Church for service and 
were disappointed. The minister had not come. It was some two miles and a half to walk, and on 
the way home Houser said to Spreng: “What's the use in our going down here time after time like 
this when our preacher doesn’t deem it worth his while to come. These men who preach at Grimms 
are always there when the time comes. I move we go up there.” “Yes” said Spreng, “you are right. 
That would be better.” 


At first my grandfather Spreng was greatly prejudiced and bitterly opposed to the new 
movement, which he regarded as fanatical and irregular to say the least. He was not easily 
persuaded to fall in with a movement that seemed to him unorthodox. He even forbade his children 
to go to the meetings at Grimms after they had gone a few times and reported what they had heard 
and how it had impressed them. Somehow it disturbed the peace of mind of some of them very 
soon, and what they reported disturbed grandfather too. He was pious and orthodox and had no 
taste for such innovations. 


This brings me to a second factor of success among these pioneers. They preached the old 
Gospel with a new power, and especially showed a familiarity with the word of God that was 
startling. At the time of which I now speak, Rev. Samuel Baumgardner who was one of the first to 
visit this section, was the minister. He had a wonderful knowledge of the Bible. And these people 
had all been taught the word of God in their childhood. They recognized the pertinence and force 
of the Scripture passages which were quoted in support of practical statements concerning sin and 
salvation. Finally one night grandfather was persuaded to go to Grimms to hear Baumgardner 
preach. Baumgardner had his well worn Bible in his hand as he talked of sin and righteousness and 
judgment to come. Instead of merely citing the various passages, or repeating them from memory, 
he turned right to them and read them from the book. He did it so deftly that grandfather was 
astounded and deeply impressed. It was no new, strange doctrine these men were preaching after 
all. It was the familiar doctrine which he had heard from childhood, but here it was proclaimed with 
a new emphasis, a cogent application and convincing earnestness. It was not a dead letter, but a 
living power. He went home silently from that service that night, and afterwards while sitting 
around the fireplace he shook his head and said, “I never heard the like of this before. This man 
knows the whole Bible by heart.” The thing that had impressed him was that the preacher did not 
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need to hunt and leaf about to find his Scripture; he seemed to open the book just at the place and 
read as though it were marked. That disarmed grandfather. 


This is perhaps the proper place to interrupt my narrative to describe the old typical Circuit 
Rider. Whether Evangelical, Methodist, or United Brethren, he was a picturesque, romantic figure. 
He sat on his horse like the true soldier that he was, albeit a soldier of the Cross. His horse was 
usually well groomed. His chief article of riding habit beside the saddle and bridle, was the saddle 
bag. This was a double leathern pouch swung across the horse’s back in the rear of the saddle. This 
contained the few articles of clothes he carried with him on his long itineraries, his Bible and his 
hymnbook. Perhaps, in addition, some favorite book the preacher was reading—Thomas a Kempis’ 
“Contemplations,” or Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress.” The preacher wore corduroy trousers, that is, 
corded velvet trousers, and over them what were called “leggings” buckled on to protect the 
trousers and which aided in keeping him warm and dry. I often stood by as a boy and watched them 
buckle these on, in preparation to leave. He wore a good heavy coat with large buttons; a bandanna 
handkerchief for a necktie; and a broad rimmed hat that sat rakishly on his head. Indeed he looked 
not unlike a cowboy, accoutred as he was. He was clean shaven. In those days beards and mustaches 
were taboo among Evangelicals. I did not know the first generation of these intrepid pioneers who 
came into the neighborhood. Of course they came long before my time. But their style had not 
greatly changed when I first knew them, just before the beginning of the Civil War, when I was a lad 
of less than ten years. 


The old Hope Church was built on my father’s farm, 
and our house was the natural stopping place for the circuit 
riders. They were always made welcome, and given the best 
that could be secured in the way of hospitality and 
entertainment. Our house was a well built loghouse 
“weather boarded.” There were four bed rooms up-stairs. 
One of these was the preachers’ room. It was cosy (sic) and 
warm, with a comfortable, old fashioned bed. In the room 
below which answered to the parlor of later days, there was 
a big round stove. From it a stove pipe led up to the 
preachers’ room above. Here was a ‘drum’ which served for 
a heating stove and kept this room warm in cold weather. It 
was indeed the “prophet’s Chamber”—sacred to the Evangelical itinerant. No other guest was ever 
given that room. It was always open to the preacher. And Mother knew how to minister to the 
physical needs of these men. She was famous for her good cooking, and our house was the 
preacher’s home whenever he wanted it while staying in the neighborhood. There were others, of 
course, where he was equally welcome, but ours was the [m]ost convenient in many respects. I owe 
much to the fact that these godly men were so often at “our house.” They were good friends to all 
of us. How I liked to sit and listen to their stories of travel, interspersed with homely counsel and 
good advice. 
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The Circuit Rider—A Horseback Hero 


Pardon this digression. It took me a good deal ahead of my story and I must get back to it. I had 
to make these explanations of the old type of itinerant Evangelical preachers, and pioneers and path 
finders for church and state. The present generation of young Evangelicals need to know something 
more about the old days and their habits and methods. 
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It was not long after the first ministers came into the community and preached their simple 
Gospel sermons to small groups of listeners crowded into small private houses, when a spiritual 
awakening took place, and some were converted. It happens that my mother, Julia Grimm, then a 
young girl of about seventeen was the first in all the community to experience the saving grace of 
God. Her experience followed a fervent penitential struggle. When she realized that she had found 
peace in believing in Jesus, she often told us afterwards, she was for weeks in a most happy state of 
mind. And this despite the fact that in her own home this young girl at first suffered persecution, 
was laughed at, ridiculed by her older brother and sister. They tried to provoke her to anger and 
resentment, but in vain. She bore it patiently and kept sweet through it all. That finally had its effect. 
It proved the genuineness of her experience and the sincerity of her testimony. It was something 
new. Her face was radiant, her spirit was sweet, her courage was undaunted, her love was real and 
Christ like, and won its way. If we of our day rather wonder at the unusual manifestation of such an 
experience and of such a testimony, we must remember that there was an extraordinary need. Vital 
religion was unknown among these people. They had the form of godliness but lacked utterly its 
power. Nothing but an experience like this and of many others that followed in that same 
community could break down opposition and overcome the prejudice which quite naturally 
prevailed. 


Then, very soon afterwards there was another similar conversion, young G.F. (George Frederick, 
ed.) Spreng, also about the same age as Julia Grimm. He had been a mischievous lad. He made his 
parents and especially his grandmother, who took upon herself the task largely of caring for him, a 
lot of trouble, as well as the teachers in the District school. He was vain and proud. He wanted to be 
immaculately dressed when he went out anywhere, wore pleated shirts of gay style and all that. 
And now he came under the influence of the Gospel and was mightily saved. Now everything 
changed. His grandmother and his parents were astounded at the change that came over the lad. He 
no longer cared for his gay clothes even, but begged to be allowed to dress more modestly. One thing 
especially impressed his grandmother. You know those people never heard any one, not even the 
minister, pray except with the prayer book. And now this youngster asked the privilege of 
conducting family prayers in the home and, to the astonishment of everyone, prayed without a 
prayer book—an unheard-of thing. It was the more remarkable that it was this mischievous lad who 
prayed like this. “O,” exclaimed the old grandmother, “you ought to come and hear how our Fritz 
can pray.” This young man soon became a preacher and a Circuit rider, who served the Church for 
many years in various capacities of trust. It is possible that I may have occasion to refer to him again 
in later chapters of this narrative. 


I need only add here that this was the beginning of a great revival which reached the majority 
of the German speaking people of the community. It continued for several years and resulted in the 
formation of a strong congregation which is still in existence and is known in the list of 
appointments of the Ohio Conference under the name McZena. A church was built in a few years, 
and it became a real community center, the scene of many remarkable revivals and the means of the 
conversion and salvation of many people. At least a dozen ministers, in our own and other churches, 
went out directly or indirectly from old Hope Church. 
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Ill. The Background and What Followed 


Taking up now my narrative where I left off I refer to the fact that later on Christian Spreng, my 
father, was also converted with his older brother, Jacob (father of Revs. Otto and E. M. Spreng), and 
at least two of the sisters. Grandfather and grandmother were converted, and all united with the 
Evangelical Association when the congregation was organized. It was a genuine work of grace 
whose power comparatively few were able to resist. Grandfather and grandmother Grimm and 
their children were also converted. Then in 1842 Christian Spreng and Julia Grimm were married. 
For eleven years they were childless. Then on February 11th, 1853, the writer of these chapters was 
born, the first in the family. The event was a great surprise to all the country side—not because it 
was I, but because of the circumstances. When grandfather heard the news he exclaimed, 
“Hallelujah, another Spreng.” And when the minister came to christen the child mother very 
promptly and positively announced that the name should be Samuel. Relatives and neighbors 
remonstrated and expressed surprise. They said, “There isn’t any one by this name in the entire 
relationship.” That made no difference to her. She had the same reason for calling her son Samuel 
that Hannah of old had. He had been “asked for of God.” This was very definitely settled in 
mother’s mind and heart. At the request of my parents they baptized the boy Samuel Peter. 


And thereby hangs another tale, which I never definitely heard until a few years ago. The late 
Simon Peter Long, D. D., of the United Lutheran Church, for many years pastor of the Wicker Park 
Lutheran Church in Chicago, who died in January, 1929, told me the story. Doctor Long was from 
the same neighborhood. He was born and reared in one of the original families of the Lutheran 
Church. We were boyhood friends. He became one of the leading men in the United Lutheran 
Church. He was one of the leading spirits in the merger of the great Lutheran bodies into the United 
Lutheran Church. He built up a great Church in Mansfield, Ohio, before coming to Chicago. He was 
for years chairman of the Commission on Evangelism in the Chicago Federation of Churches. He 
was a dynamic evangelistic preacher. Doctor Long reminded me that his mother and my mother 
were intimate friends, and said that my mother exerted a great influence for good upon his mother. 
One day these two women, both in their early married life, were together at an old fashioned 
“quilting bee”, with several other women of the community. They engaged in very serious 
conversation as to what they would do if they had sons born to them, and finally agreed that in such 
case they would give them Bible names, and more than that, they would name their first born son 
“Simon Peter.” One of these women was an aunt of mine, my father’s youngest sister, Catharine, 
wife of Jacob Ecki. By the way, she became the grandmother of Dr. G. B. Kimmel, President of the 
Evangelical Theological Seminary, Naperville, Illinois. These godly women did as they were told. 
Each had a son named Simon Peter—except my mother who named her son SAMUEL Peter. 


Another very important and far-reaching act of my mother in this connection was, that she 
dedicated her son to the ministry from his birth, an act in which my father also heartily concurred. 
My parents never forced this idea upon my attention. They simply and quietly made me aware of 
the fact, that they held no claim upon me for service beyond my teen age years, but always let me 
know that I belonged to God and the Church in a peculiar way. I was in a way conscious of this very 
early in my life and long before I was actually converted. When the child was but a few weeks old 
an old minister of the Church and a special friend of the family came to visit. Standing by the old 
fashioned cradle, he prayed most fervently for the child and then broke out in a sort of ecstasy 
during which, with wonderfully radiant face, he prophesied concerning my future career. This I 
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never knew until my only sister, Mrs. S. J. Gamertsfelder, told me after mother’s death. But it 
explains much. It explains why mother never seemed surprised at what occurred in my ministerial 
career. I had very rapid and early promotions, but mother never showed surprise. She seemed to 
take all these things as if she had expected them, and she had! But that’s another story. 


Icome now to a very vital part in the story of my life. The call to preach was upon me from early 
childhood. I vaguely felt it from the dawn of self-consciousness. No doubt the frequent visits of the 
circuit preachers in the home and my constant fellowship with them intensified this feeling. What 
is more, and I regard this as a very distinct blessing, I always had a great delight in speaking in 
public. It had no terrors for me. But in those old days I had little or no opportunity to exercise myself 
in this way in the Church. In those days the prevailing sentiment was in full force that “children 
should be seen, not heard.” Sunday Schools gave no entertainments. Even Christmas celebrations 
were unknown in our community. 


What is still more remarkable when one thinks of it in the light of these modern days, young 
people, as a rule, had little encouragement or inducement to become Christians by going to the altar 
or the “mourners bench”, as it was called, and being converted. That was for grown-ups and for real 
sinners. There were exceptions, of course. For instance, in a revival meting in a United Brethren 
Church near my Uncle Jacob’s farm, four or five of the family were converted, among them Otto, 
my chum, and of the same age as myself. He was about fourteen years old at the time. But I 
remember myself going to the altar in a great revival in our own Church, when the altar was 
crowded to capacity night after night for weeks. But few paid any attention to me and another lad 
in similar plight. The most (sic) of the people were specially concerned in the salvation of the “big” 
sinners who came. We were only boys! But the young minister, who was a probationer and assistant 
pastor, took interest in us, talked to us, prayed with us, and did all he could to show us the way to 
be saved. This was Rev. Hiram F. Sichly, of blessed memory. I always think of him tenderly as one 
of the best friends I had in those days. When I get to heaven and meet him there I am going to 
specially thank him for his interest in me in those days. 


IV. Life’s Greatest Decision 


The Convincing Conversion and call to the ministry is related in this article 


It is interesting and highly significant, and indeed, somewhat intriguing, to find that even when 
one is consecrated to a given career by parents in advance, yet every one must make his own 
decision. At least, as I look back over it now, I see that I had to make my own choice, and when I 
think of it in all its implications, it was really the most crucial act of my whole life. It is especially 
necessary to be very personal in this part of my story, hence the reader will please excuse the 
frequent use of that personal pronoun. 


As far back as my memory goes I not only felt the ministry to be my calling, but even in my early 
boyhood days I felt the urge and, I may say the attraction, the lure of it. 1 was not more than four 
years old, for instance, when I used to “make an appointment” with relatives to come and preach, 
would stand on a chair and tell them to be converted. I used to induce my brother and sister, a little 
later on, to sit down and listen to my harangues. 
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An Orthodox Heretic 


We had an old bachelor from the “old country” working for us who used to get drunk 
occasionally. He was not a Christian—except nominally, and I sensed that as a very small boy. On 
cold or rainy days he used to sit by the kitchen fire and doze, as he got older. Then I would stand 
before him and tell him if he didn’t repent and were not converted—I used the plainest and simplest 
language—he would go to hell. It annoyed him. One day he got up in utter disgust and irritation 
and went to the barn to complain to father about “that little heretic” as he called me. Well, as far as 
I know I was never more orthodox in my preaching than I was then! Of course we do not talk as 
plainly and bluntly as that now, but God help us to “make the message clear and plain” any way. 


Now, however, comes the strangest and most inexplicable development of all. When I came to 
my adolescent years, the “teen age”, and felt the call to seek the grace of God in the pardon of my 
sins, which I experienced very poignantly, and became truly penitent, I sought somehow to evade 
the call to the ministry. Perhaps it is well that this was so after all. For it brought in the end a much 
more positive conviction and certainty than could otherwise have been the case. But it brought me, 
nevertheless, into some of the most distressing experiences of all my life. The challenge of the call to 
the ministry was inextricably involved in my penitential sorrow. That is, I had the deep underlying 
conviction that when I became a Christian I would have to preach, and for some reason I almost 
rebelled against it. 1 sought to find an outlet for my urge for oratory and public speaking by thinking 
of the profession of law. But I knew that that was out of the question. I thought I should like to be a 
teacher, a College Professor. I even thought of becoming a scientific farmer, although in those 
days,—that was sixty years ago—there was very little, if any, of that kind of farming. Agricultural 
colleges had not been established as yet, so far as I know. 


A Persistent Seeker 

But everything I tried turned to dust and disaster before my eyes. All this took years. I am 
making the story very short, and not going into details. I was, however, an earnest, sincere seeker. 
At every opportunity, in revival meetings, not only in our own Church, but in Methodist and United 
Brethren Churches, whenever an invitation was given I went forward to the altar. I had to do it or 
feel condemned for trying to evade the “cross”. Going to the altar was in those days regarded as 
essential for any one who wanted to be saved. I presume I must have knelt at the altar 150 times at 
least, if not more. But even then it seemed to avail nothing. 


My godly parents were greatly concerned about it all and longed most earnestly that peace 
might come to my heart. They sent me away to camp meetings and helped loyally in every way they 
could. The ministers took great interest in my case. One year, the winter of 1871, Rev. Daniel Stull 
and his nephew, Rev. A. C. Stull, together continued a meeting in the old Hope Church for two 
whole weeks just to help me. I was the only seeker who came forward during all that time. People 
came night after night, no matter how the weather was and sang and prayed with me. At the close 
of that meeting I was received into Church membership, although I had not experienced nor 
professed to have experienced the blessing of peace I had so persistently sought. 


It will no doubt surprise and perhaps even astonish some of my young friends to read all this. 
You may ask, why should it have been necessary to go to such lengths of soul agony for the sake of 
becoming a Christian? Well, it may have been due to defective instruction and ill-adapted spiritual 
counsel. It may have been due to the fact that too much stress was laid in those days upon the 
emotional element in religious experience. One is necessarily more or less affected in youth by one’s 
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religious environment. But there is this to be said in answer: In those conditions, when people finally 
did “get through” as the current phrase was, they usually knew that it had cost them something to 
become a Christian. It did not come with the apparent ease with which many now seem to come into 
the experience of the grace of God. And there was a possibility of false profession and pretense, or 
even self-deception then as there is now. But religion is an experience above all things else. Experience 
is the basic source of positive knowledge. And we Evangelicals need always to stress the fact that “I 
KNOW whom I have believed.” 


The Final Surrender 

Well, finally, after a variety of experiences, and a year or two in college, meanwhile, the great 
fruition came. A very blessed revival meeting was in progress, led by the pastor, the late Rev. D. H. 
Rosenberg. I was no longer at the altar. Following the advice of experienced ministers who 
understood my case, I took my place with others within the altar rail and joined heartily and deeply 
moved in the singing, that night especially. I had, however, always been careful in bearing 
testimony, as we frequently did in such meetings, to explain my spiritual status. That night will 
never be forgotten. It was February 2nd, 1874. Somehow I felt a peculiar thrill as the meeting closed. 
The family were all there. My brother Ezra was at the altar as a seeker. It was a cold winter night. 
The whitest snow covered the ground. Our horses were cold, literally shivering from standing there 
by the road side so long. I drove the team. It was hard to hold them in their eagerness to get home. 
After putting the team away in their stalls I went straight to my room to retire. And there, while 
kneeling at my bedside, I was able to make the final surrender. I said, “Lord, there isn’t any other 
way. Here I am, send me.” 


Then something happened. I felt strangely moved. At first I could not interpret my sudden change 
of feeling. Then the consciousness came over me with overwhelming and indescribable bliss, that 
this is what I had been seeking all through these years. I was like a prisoner suddenly released. I felt 
the chains of bondage snap. An inexpressible peace stole into my soul. My whole being was bathed 
in light ineffable. I realized that I was saved, that Jesus had accepted me; soul and body I was under 
His sweet control. I knew the battle was over, the fight was won. I seemed to hear the bells of heaven 
ring. Softly sobbing with the joy of deliverance I went to bed. I literally sang myself to sleep that 
night. Nor did anything disturb my sleep till morning dawned. 


I awoke a new man in a new world. I realized that old 
things had passed away, and all things had become new. It 
seemed to me that never had the snow been so dazzlingly 
white; never had the sun been so bright; never had the face of 
my happy mother been so radiant as that morning. It was a 
new world. Everything was different. But the big thing in it all 
was the clear consciousness that the great question of my call and 
calling for life was forever and finally settled. 1 knew that the great 
transaction was done. And, what is more, I was glad for it. From } 
that supreme moment to this I have never had a doubt for one 
moment of my call to preach nor of my own surrender to that 7 
task. I have never since had a desire to have it otherwise. All === = ee 
hampering restraints were gone. I could have gone to China —_—_And Jesus said unto his mother: 


the next day, without a twinge, had that been the clear order. “Wist ye not that [must be about my 
Father’s business” 
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And it has been my supreme joy to preach the Gospel, all through these years, and is to this day. It 
has never been a burden or a cross. I thank God, and shall praise Him forever for the fact that as Paul 
said, “to me who am the least of all the saints is this grace given that I should preach among the 
Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ.” 


V. Preparing for the Work 


Bishop Emeritus Samuel P. Spreng, D.D. describes the schools of his boyhood days 


Already three-quarters of a century ago Wayne County, Ohio, was well supplied with district 
schools—such as they were. Indeed a hundred years ago, when my father came to America as a boy 
of fifteen, and that was in 1831, there was a school in the neighborhood to which he went and 
learned English. This gave him three languages, for he had acquired both French and German in the 
old country. As for myself I enjoyed all the advantages available in those days. I was less than five 
years of age when I started school and had to walk a mile to the school house. 


Those were the days of the dunce cap and the dunce block, 
yes, and hickory rod. And believe me those hickory switches were 
tough and hard. I know! In fact very few if any escaped an 
occasional switching. But we learned some things from books 
after all. We only got a few months of school each year. After we 
were about twelve years old we could not go to school in the 
summer months. We had to work. But during the winter months 
we went fairly regularly. But there was no penalty for being tardy zat —_— 
or absent. No note was made of either. We learned the famous the days of the old t 
; : =o ; : was the schoolboy’s ordeal to recite 
“three R’s” all right. “readin’, ‘ritin’ and ‘rithmetic”. We learned _ before the stern schoolmaster and the 
more. We learned spelling. Spelling was always competitive. School Board visitors 
Every day twice in a class it was a matter of “spelling down” and 
getting “head marks” by getting to the top of the class. Then on Fridays there was a choosing off into 
two groups spelling against each other. And several times in the term there would be a contest 
between two neighboring schools in spelling. That was sometimes rather exciting. I still think that 
is the best way to really learn to spell English words with all their irregularities and peculiarities. All 
my life I have profited by the experience of those days. 


—— 


ime school it 


Evangelical Teachers 

We had some very fine teachers, too, in those early days. I mention one who is well known today 
in the Evangelical Church, especially among the members of the Woman’s Missionary Society, Mrs. 
W. H. Hammer of Cleveland. She was the daughter of Rev. W. H. Pfeiffer, who was then our pastor. 
She afterwards married Mr. William H. Hammer, a son of the Rev. Chas. Hammer of blessed 
memory, for years the Publisher of the Church and then Superintendent of the Ebenezer Orphan 
Home at Flat Rock, Ohio. Her husband died many years ago. She is still living at this writing. Her 
daughter is the wife of the well known F. W. Ramsey, Superintendent of the great Sunday School in 
Calvary Evangelical Church, Cleveland, and the successor of Dr. John R. Mott as General Secretary 
of the International Y. M. C. A. Mrs. Hammer has meant much to me through all my life. God bless 
her! 
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Another one of my teachers of those days I ought to mention. This was Rev. Philip Kelser who 
became a prominent minister in the North Ohio Conference of the M. E. Church, serving for many 
years as a successful soul winner. He was the father of the late Rev. Milo Kelser, a well known official 
of the National Anti-Saloon League. Kelser was a cousin of mine. While he was teaching our school 
he induced me to engage in a public debate with him. I had hesitated for some time. I was about 
seventeen at the time, and he was much older, but I finally ventured. We each made two speeches 
of thirty minutes each, and we did it before a crowded house. It was my first experience of the kind, 
and I succeeded in making my two half hour speeches without a scrap of notes or manuscript. 
Kelser knew I could, and was bound to make me try it. I do not know which of us won the debate. 
I do not even remember what the subject of the debate was except that it was some more or less 
academic subject. It was a very valuable experience for me. 


First Days at College 

Then finally, when I was 19 years of age, I was sent to College. That was a great day for me. It 
was the beginning of December, 1872. The corn was husked and the work on the farm was done, so 
I could go. It was my first trip so far away from home. I had never been in a large city before. Of 
course I went to Naperville, but on the way had to pass through Chicago. It was a little over a year 
after the great fire. The down town district was still for the most part a vast and desolate ruin. 
Broken walls, scattered bricks and heaped up ashes everywhere. It was a dismal sight, though 
rebuilding had already begun. Naperville was already in those days the Mecca of Evangelical youth. 
Two years before this North Western College had been removed from its original location in 
Plainfield, Illinois, to Naperville. Rev. Augustine A. Smith was the first President of the institution 
and he was in charge in those days and for some time afterwards. 


North Western (now North Central) College, 
Naperville, Illinois 


President Smith was a grand old man. He was of Puritan New England Ancestry and a graduate 
of Oberlin College. He was a fine teacher, and a very competent executive. He was a rather stern 
disciplinarian, and students had to walk pretty straight. He was a determined foe of liquor and of 
tobacco in all its forms, and every term gave a strong talk on the subject. His social ideals were high 
and his influence was good all the way through. He was a splendid elocutionist and successfully 
taught the art of public speaking. To his instruction I owe much in this field also. It may interest my 
readers to know, if they do not, that President Smith’s wife was Miss Cowles, a member of a very 
prominent Ohio family. She was queenly, dignified and gracious. They were the parents of our 
venerable Professor H. C. Smith, now in his ninety-third year, still hearty, who for some fifty-five 
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years taught Latin language and literature in North Western, and is the father of Prof. Henry 
Augustine Smith of Boston University, known throughout the world for his great work in the field 
of religious drama and Church music. His mother by the way, wife of Prof. H. C. Smith, was a 
granddaughter of Rev. John Drelsbach, the first Presiding Elder, the immediate successor of Jacob 
Albright, the founder of the Evangelical Church, and one of his first converts. Talk about heredity! 
That looks as though there were “something in it,” really. 


The College Faculty 

Other members of the faculty of the college at that time—I have only space to mention their 
names—were Prof. H. H. Rassweiler, afterwards for several years President of the College, Prof. 
William H. Heidner in charge of the German language and literature, Prof. Anton Huelster, teacher 
of Greek language and literature, Prof. H. C. Smith, already mentioned in charge of the Latin 
department. These two languages were at that time essential parts of the required curriculum. Then 
there was Miss Nancy Cunningham, Dean of Women, afterwards Mrs. N. C. Knickerbocker. What a 
wonderful woman she was. A graduate of Mount Holyoke College for Women, a lady of great 
refinement and true New England culture, she exerted a great influence not only upon the girls of 
the College but upon us boys as well. Her department was General History and Rhetoric. She was 
past master in both. I owe much to her instructional guidance and to the inspiration of her life and 
attitude toward high ideals in life and literature. Then I must not forget to mention Prof. C. F. 
Rassweiler, Professor of Mathematics, and Prof. J. G. Cross, teacher of Penmanship and 
Bookkeeping. It was a fine faculty, high class and worthy in every particular. With the exception of 
Prof. Smith, all these have long since gone on to their eternal home. 


VI. Entering the Ministry in 1875 


At the time when I entered the ministry, and was preparing for it, the 
Evangelical Church did not as yet have what we now consider an 
educated ministry. This was, of course, true in most of the Churches of that 
time. In fact there was not the necessity for it then. The people were 
similarly without much education. What was more needed then, 
especially in our Church, was a ministry of saved men, men who knew by 
personal experience the saving grace of God. Their preaching partook 
more of the nature of testimony. It was truly apostolic witnessing. And it 
was tremendously effective. They testified with fervor and conviction and 
power, and great grace was upon them. A display of learning would have 
been worthless, and ineffective. The people in this country were not 
prepared for it. They were simple and unsophisticated. The emphasis was 
therefore of necessity spiritual rather than intellectual or literary. The Samuel Peter Spreng, at the 

: : time of his marriage in 1878. 
appeal was to the conscience, and often the emotions, rather than to the 
intellect. But it was effective and successful. It brought results. 


- 


This situation accounts for my own experience in getting into the work of the ministry rather 
early. It was like this. After my conversion I went back to College again for the year 1874-1875. The 
curriculum of the College was more liberal and elastic then, and I was able to fit into the scheme 
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much easier than would be the case now. The Ohio Conference, which at that time met in April, was 
short of men to meet the needs of the expanding work. College graduates were unknown as yet 
then, and they were not particularly needed or wanted. At the session of 1875 they established a new 
mission in Bellevue, Ohio, and left it to be supplied, with the thought of securing me for that post 
later on. Accordingly the pastor of the West Salem Charge, of which we had become members by 
moving to that area in the Spring of 1872, secured a recommendation from the local congregation as 
a candidate for license to preach. This pastor was Rev. J. S. Felger of blessed memory. All this was 
done while I was at Naperville, and without my knowledge. I never knew of it until I returned home 
in June, after school had closed. The very first Sunday at home I was called upon by the Presiding 
Elder, Rev. Samuel Hoy, to preach on Sunday evening during a quarterly meeting at Lattisburgh. It 
was short notice. He told me after the morning service. I had that afternoon to prepare. 


Meanwhile the Presiding Elder of the District to which Bellevue belonged, Rev. John Stull, wrote 
urging me to take that mission and go to work. On the other hand, Prof. H. H. Rassweiler, who was 
the Dean and Registrar of North Western College, urged me to be sure to come back to College at 
least one more year. Between the two I was “in hot water” the whole of that summer. I did want to 
go back to College again. I keenly felt the need of it. But there were financial obstacles, and then the 
call to go to the mission became so urgent that I finally consented to go. And that was the end of my 
College days. I speak of these things in detail to give the young folks of today some idea of the 
conditions that prevailed over fifty years ago. I can not say that I ever regretted the step. The 
evidence of overruling Providence is too manifest in it all. God found ways and means to help me 
make up at least to some extent what I may have lost by leaving school and going to work as I did. 
In the light of present day conditions and practice it was premature. But “man proposes and God 
disposes.” 


I should point out another circumstance here in explanation of the fact that I did not have a 
theological training, and that is the fact that the Church at that time did not have a theological 
Seminary. The Evangelical Theological Seminary was not in existence in time to do me any good. It 
was founded and opened a few years later. So I had to do the best I could under existing conditions. 
How this worked out will be seen as my story develops. But I might as well explain here what I 
mean. 


Of course my ministry at Bellevue, which deserves a chapter by itself, was full of hard work. 
Preaching twice every Sunday to the same congregation was no small task for a beginner. It meant 
hard study and much prayer. The revival service that lasted about six weeks without any outside 
help to speak of, was strenuous. But I was permitted to stay there only from August to April, when 
at the Conference session of 1876, held at West Salem, Ohio, I was, to my utter dismay, stationed to 
Calvary Church, Cleveland. This was then as now in some respects the outstanding congregation of 
the Conference. It was the Church to which most of the general officers belonged, and where they 
attended services. It was a tremendous challenge to a beginner. In addition to this two Bishops lived 
in Cleveland, Bishops Yeakel and Dubs. 


But here I had not only incentive for doing my best, but also unusual facilities for study. I had 
the guidance of editors and others in my studies, and had access to the editorial libraries and the 
shelves of the book store at the Publishing House, and made good use of these advantages. After 
three years there, which was at that time the limit of pastoral service, I was sent to Napoleon, Ohio, 
a struggling, debt laden, discouraged and discouraging mission charge, where, for want of much 
else to do, I had time for study. Of course also during this time I was taking the Conference course 
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of study with annual examinations under such men as Daniel Strawman, Samuel Hoy and others 
who stimulated and directed my studies in the proper channels. Two years here helped to establish 
the habit of systematic study and intensive reading of current religious literature, which was of great 
help to me in all my after years. 


During these early, formative years of my ministry, I had the 
privilege of coming into vital contact with many of the leaders of the 
Church in those days. Especially did the three years in Calvary 
Church, Cleveland, enrich my experience by this means most y 
helpfully. But even at Bellevue I was already on historic ground. Va 
Although the work in the city of Bellevue was new—I was the first \ » 


regular fulltime pastor—yet the congregation was made up of old time 
Evangelical families from Pennsylvania. These were the Harpsters, the 
Moyers, the Orwigs and others. There were only five members living a Bo : 
in the town then. Just about three miles west of Bellevue was the home “== 

of Isaac Parker on the Pike Road, where Bishop John Seybert had pice Deere 
ended his wonderful career in January, 1860. His grave is in the old cemetery at Flat Rock, Ohio, 
where, near the close of the Civil War, the Ebenezer Orphan Home was located, which makes this 
little village so well known throughout our Church. Here, too the General Conference of 1851 
convened. Here I heard many interesting stories and reminiscences of the pioneer days. These 
Bellevue folks were real old time Evangelicals. There were some interesting characters among them. 
But here I am only indicating how my denominational background began to take shape. 


At the time of my pastorate in Cleveland there were four Bishops in the Church. These were J. 
J. Esher, Reuben Yeakel, Rudolph Dubs and Thomas Bowman. Esher was the senior, having been 
elected in 1875 at the General Conference in Philadelphia. There were living at that time in 
Cleveland the two old veterans, W. W. Orwig and Charles Hammer. Both were products, either 
directly or indirectly of the great historic Revival at Orwigsburg, Pa., which meant so much to the 
Church in those early, formative days. Orwig had been Publisher and Editor in New Berlin, and was 
Editor of the Christliche Botschafter in 1854 when the Publishing House was moved from there to 
Cleveland. He was the first Principal of the first institution of learning founded by the Church, a so- 
called Seminary, which was in reality the beginning of our now greater Albright College in Reading. 
He was also the first Corresponding Secretary of the Missionary Society, having been the pioneer in 
agitating the subject of higher education in the Church and also vigorously advocated the 
organization of the Missionary Society of our Church. He was the first official historian of the 
Church and wrote the first History of the Evangelical Association. He was elected a Bishop in 1867 
and served till 1871, only one term of four years. At the time of my pastorate in Cleveland he was 
serving as Presiding Elder of the Cleveland District of the Erie Conference. I learned to know him 
very well. In fact [had my home with him for some months, and he took a very fine fatherly interest 
in me and my work. 


Then there was “Father Hammer” as he was affectionately called. This title was given him 
because he had been Superintendent of the Ebenezer Orphan Home at Flat Rock. Hammer was one 
of the pioneer circuit riders who first came across the Allegheny Mountains to Ohio with the Gospel 
message. He was Publisher at the time the Publishing House was moved to Cleveland. He was a 
gentle soul, genial and friendly. He, too, took great interest in me as a young beginner. I owe it to 
him largely that I learned in those formative years to preach in the German language, which was of 
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great help to me in later years, especially when I became Bishop and had to visit our work in Europe. 
Hammer was a pastor in Cleveland at this time. I learned to esteem these two fathers in Israel very 
highly, and from them I received much information concerning the Church of the past. 


Vil. The Old Time Revival 


Two real, old-fashioned revivals are described 


At least two real old-fashioned revivals took place under my ministry during the brief 
experience I had of only about eight years in actual pastoral service, beginning fifty-six years ago. 
Does that sound like ancient history? Well it comes within the record of my own ministerial 
experience. To young people who read this story—those who are in their late “teens” or early 
“twenties”—the year 1875 no doubt seems a long time ago. To such as myself, the span of the years 
seems far less formidable. 


The events and experiences of those days are as vividly before me now as though they had 
happened only a decade ago, and have been of inestimable value to me through all the intervening 
years. They permanently enriched my life, deepened my spiritual experience and contributed 
enormously to the strengthening of faith and the clarifying of spiritual vision. I am relating those 
events now that my youthful readers may have the means of realizing in a tangible way the religious 
background of the Evangelical Church, which had its own peculiar type and distinctive 
characteristics. 


Ministry Began in Historic Section 

The story reveals the “ancient landmarks which your fathers have set.” The deep, essential 
things of those days have their abiding value even in our day. The work of grace which I am relating 
here was especially precious because it gave me my first seals to my ministry and confirmed my call 
to preach. 


As [have already indicated in a former article, my beginning 
was made in the city of Bellevue, Ohio. It was at that time atown (7 
of about three thousand population. It is about 65 miles south “ 
west of Cleveland, and three miles north of Flat Rock, the location 
of the Ebenezer Orphan Home of our Church. In a way it is old 
historic ground, though that applies rather to the surrounding 
rural sections. Up to that time we had no congregation in the 
town itself. Flat Rock, nearby, is one of the oldest Churches in our =" = —— 
denomination in the State of Ohio. Already in 1851 a General isn ecberere atte 
Conference session was held in that Church. In Bellevue itself — Spreng was the first full-time pastor 
there were five members living at the time when I came there. The of this congregation. 
congregation lived several miles out in a northerly direction. 

They were prosperous farmers, and old Pennsylvania German Evangelical families—the Orwigs, 
the Harpsters, the Moyers and others, real Christians and loyal Evangelicals. 


ae a a 


During the winter of 1874-5 an extensive and intensive revival occurred at “the Pike Church” 
about four miles west of Bellevue, under the pastorate of Rev. L. W. Hankey, long since gone to his 
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eternal home. The people about Bellevue had joined in that revival. In town there stood an 
abandoned Church building belonging to the Baptist denomination whose congregation had been 
discontinued. It was an old-fashioned frame building, substantially constructed and located on 
Main Street, near the business center of the town. Our good brethren of the Bellevue class bought it 
for $3,000.00, and paid cash for it. There were six of them and they paid $500.00 apiece and had no 
debt. Then the Ohio Conference in the Spring of 1875 established a new mission here, and I was 
persuaded to enter the field as the first full time pastor. I came there in August, preaching my first 
sermon on the mission on August 9th, 1875. 


An Adventure of Prayer 

For a time the congregations were small, especially in the evening. I felt a tremendous urge to 
have a spiritual awakening. Whether any one else in the congregation joined in this feeling I still 
doubt. All, of course, felt the need of it, but confidence was lacking, which is not at all surprising 
when one remembers the youth and inexperience of the pastor. I was only twenty-two then. But 
finally after much prayer and prolonged agony of soul we ventured to begin what was called in 
those days a “protracted meeting.” And well did these efforts deserve the name, for they were often 
protracted through six or eight weeks. It was in very truth in every way a venture of faith. My 
people, however, responded loyally to the call of the pastor and rallied to the cause with a 
cooperation which required zeal and sacrifice. 


We began on a Sunday evening, with the usual attendance of the faithful few. Before the first 
week was up the Church was crowded to capacity. This was due to several factors, mainly, I think, 
to one particularly beyond the inner spiritual fervor of the congregation, namely, the old time 
Evangelical method of revival worship. These people sang the old revival songs and choruses with 
wonderful fervor. They were very similar to the so-called “spirituals” of the colored people. There 
was a lilting melody, a fascinating swing to the singing that was contagious. There was endless 
repetition of phrases and a wonderful enthusiasm was created. Here is one of them for an example: 


It’s the old time religion, 

It's the old time religion, 

And it’s good enough for me. 

It was good for our fathers, 

It was good for our fathers, and it’s good 
enough for me. 


It was good for our mothers, 
It was good for our mothers, 
And it’s good enough for me. 
Refrain 


It was good for Paul and Silas, 
It was good for Paul and Silas, 
And it’s good enough for me. 
Refrain 


It was good for Jacob Albright, 
It was good for Jacob Albright, 
And it’s good enough for me. 
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Refrain 
It was good for Bishop Seybert, 


It was good for Bishop Seybert, 
And it’s good enough for me. 


Refrain 


And so on ad infinitum, depending upon the ingenuity of the leader, who could add name after 
name. It must be confessed this was more amusing than anything else to the crowds who gathered 
and who gradually joined in the songs. 


Other Features Aided 

Another feature was the manner of praying. There was no need to call upon any one to pray. 
They were ready, and one after another led in prayer. It wasn’t only the leader that prayed, but all 
together they prayed aloud. You could hardly distinguish the voice of the leader. All this was such 
a novelty that it attracted the people. But, as was quickly discovered, it also distracted and provoked 
amusement and even hilarity among the throng. I noticed, for instance, that while I was preaching 
persons would be deeply moved, even to furtively wiping away unbidden tears, and that then 
during the after service, the singing and praying, as described above, resulted in smiles of 
amusement, so that the invitation to come to the altar of prayer fell upon deaf ears. This greatly 
troubled me. What to do I did not know. It drove me to my knees and troubled me to wakefulness 
in the night. 


Then, by the grace of God, I did what I doubt I could have had the courage to do in later years. 
But I was young and inexperienced enough to “rush in where angels fear to tread.” I introduce an 
innovation that shocked my good people and caused them deep sorrow of heart. If they had not 
been genuine Christians it would have spoiled the meeting. But they were genuine, and they had 
consideration for my inexperience and so the plan won out. One evening after preaching I made the 
call to prayer, and I said, “I am going to call on Brother____ to lead in prayer, and I want you all to 
pray with him. Let us not all pray so loudly that we can not hear the leader. Say Amen, or 
Hallelujah, just as loudly as you want to in response, but pray with the leader!” That was enough! 
It was as though I had poured a pail of water on a little fire. The stillness of death resulted. They 
didn’t pray at all. The leader couldn’t pray in this unwonted situation. Apparently it killed the 
meeting dead. Then I tried to show them how. I shouted “Amen” and “Hallelujah” wherever it 
fitted in, but without result. For instance one of the good old sisters said: “Here he wants us all to 
be still and himself he hollers like a bear.” I went home surely troubled and perplexed that night 
and all the next day. 


Next morning we had a week day service as was customary in those days. We were alone. Then 
I told them why I did what I did the night before. I said, when you all pray like you have been doing, 
everybody is really praying independently. No two agree at least specifically, “and the Lord Himself 
can’t make out what we want. He wants us to agree, to pray together.” Then I told them how saying 
Amen, in between, would bring the unity the Lord desires and requires. And then I told them my 
own observations stated above, which they could not see, because they sat in the front pews and did 
not see what was going on behind them. But they sadly shook their heads and said, “you've killed 
the meeting.” I told them if I had them over in Flat Rock, where the people are used to that sort of 
thing, I wouldn’t say a word. But we are not in Flat Rock; we are in Bellevue, where people are 
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different. We must get souls saved here, and if we can’t do it the old way we must try a new way. 
And with many such words I tried to mollify them. 


I also had similar difficulty with the singing. I sent to Cleveland and ordered about two dozen 
copies of “Winnowed Hymns,” which was the first collection of the Gospel Hymn type so popular 
afterwards, issued by Biglow and Main. I distributed these among the people and took pains to 
select and announce hymns when the leader in prayer said Amen. In this way I succeeded in 
keeping down the old choruses a little. This also was resented. The old brother at whose home I 
roomed and boarded shook his head sadly as he said: “These old songs were good enough for 
Johnny Seybert and Billy Orwig, but now they aren’t good enough for you, you young 
understrapper.” “No,” I said, “I’m just like the fathers. They sang the best they had. Iam doing the 
same. There is more gospel in one hymn like ‘I Need Thee Every Hour’ than in a whole lot of the 
Glory Hallelujah choruses you folks sing.” Finally that won out, too. 


Vill. The Bellevue Revival 


Thrilling Experiences In Leading Souls to Christ are Related 


It is possible that under certain conditions the rather drastic efforts to change the methods of the 
meeting in the Bellevue, Ohio, Church, my first pastorate, would have resulted in disaster. But God 
was in control. These were good people. They had grace enough to keep on cooperating with the 
pastor. They made allowance for his inexperience and forgave him much. 


The second evening after the suggestion concerning prayer, the invitation to seekers to come to 
the altar was rewarded and two young ladies came forward. Neither of them had any connection 
with the Church. The ice was broken, and it looked as though things would begin to move. It was 
only after a week or so, as other seekers came forward, that criticism was silenced and everything 
moved forward. 


It is impossible to enter here into all the details. I can only record here a few of the many 
interesting incidents that occurred. Suffice it to say that this revival really made history in a way. I 
say this not boastingly. I was but an instrument and the Holy Spirit both inspired and directed and 
overruled. The thing that gives me most satisfaction is that the work proved to be permanent. After 
one year more, under the pastorate of my immediate successor on the charge, Rev. G. W. Miesse, the 
Mission was made a self-supporting charge and has been so ever since, a period of fifty-four years. 


The First Convert 

Among the first of those who came forward to seek God was the wife of Mr. S. Harsh, a well 
known business man. She was the daughter of an old Evangelical family, who had been personally 
urged, before the meetings began, to give her heart and life to Christ. Up to the moment of which I 
now speak no one had as yet professed conversion, but there were several at the altar. In those days 
we thought nothing of having seekers come to the altar for several evenings; they came until they 
“prayed through”. It was possibly made harder than really necessary, yet I do not think any one ever 
regretted the experience afterwards. So, early one morning, there was a rap at the door of the house 
where I was staying in town, and here stood the husband of this lady, himself not yet a professing 
Christian either. But he came to tell the pastor the glad news that his wife had been “gloriously 
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saved” that morning early. For the first time I knew that I had been permitted to lead a soul to Christ. 
It was one of the most thrilling and satisfying experiences of my whole ministry. I knew that her 
yielding to God was the result of personal effort on my part. Mrs. Harsh, later Mrs. Kinney, was the 
first seal to my ministry. I can never tell any one the joy of that day. I have often said I didn’t know 
that day whether I was in the body or out of it. Next to the joy of one’s own salvation comes the joy 
of leading another to the Saviour. She remained loyal to Christ and the Church, until she passed on 
to be with God just fifty years later. 


Then the influence of the meeting spread throughout the town and country around and affected 
all classes. Two notable cases may be mentioned here. One was of a man who had a rather unsavory 
reputation for dishonesty in business in the community. He was employed in a factory for a number 
of years. Some years before the revival, the company had missed a kit of tools. They had not been able 
to trace them. The first thing this man did after he was converted—for he was the man who had stolen 
them—was to go to the employers and confess and return the stolen tools. The same man had owed 
a grocer the price of a sack of flour, and went back and paid the bill. Now the remarkable thing about 
it was that the man was very ignorant of the Bible. He had no religious background, no religious 
training or education. And what is more, Iam sure that [had not preached on the subject of restitution 
in my inexperience. But the Spirit of God did the work. An awakened conscience, a sense of personal 
obligation, of right and wrong, goes with a genuine Christian experience. The case attracted wide 
attention and made a good impression. The local paper took it up, related the story, and suggested 
that if that is the way it works they wished some more people would go to the Evangelical Church 
and get that kind of religion, and go around and pay their bills. It worked all right! 


Conversion of a Drunkard 

Then there was the case of the conversion of a man who was known as the worst drunkard in 
the town. His case, too, is worth relating. It shows what those so-called old-fashioned conversions 
did for folks. One evening I noticed a man, a stranger, whom I had not seen before, sitting on the 
front seat looking wistfully at the altar as the invitation was pressed. His face was bloated, his eyes 
were bleared, his clothes were soiled. He was the picture of a toper. (contemporary slang for drunkard, 
ed.) I noticed that he looked longingly at that altar of prayer. I felt specially drawn to him, went 
down, and, laying my hand on his shoulder, I said, “Don’t you want to go to the altar and seek the 
Lord?” He instantly replied, “Yes!” and without further hesitation permitted me to lead him to the 
place of prayer. I found out who he was and where he lived, and next day went to call at the home. 
Here was real poverty and want. The man was employed also ina factory and received good wages, 
but the family were in distress. His wages went to saloon keepers for booze. The children were 
without shoes and could not go to school. The house was wretchedly furnished. 


Then I got the story. This man had been born and reared in a good Evangelical home, but had 
fallen a victim to drink. He had married an estimable woman belonging to the German Reformed 
Church, but she could not persuade him to go with her to her Church, but, in order to induce her to 
desist from her appeals, promised that if ever the Evangelicals began a Church in Bellevue, he 
would go. So when our meetings began his wife reminded him of his promise, and there was 
nothing left but to go. The very first time he came to the services he was moved and conviction 
became irresistible. His coming forward created a sensation and became at once the talk of the town. 
Everybody knew him. Then a few evenings later he was gloriously saved. What a joy filled that 
group of Christians that night! We rejoiced with him. 
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The people said, “If B___ L___ sobers up and holds out, we will have to believe in the 
genuineness of that kind of religion.” And he did. It was not long till the bloat went out of his face. 
he was better clothed. His children could go to Sunday School and to public school. His good wife 
joined our Church with him. There is nothing like religion to save a drunkard from his cups. 


So I might go on. That meeting lasted about six weeks with 
unabated interest. The Church was crowded night after night. 
Often many were turned away for want of room. There were 
nearly seventy-five conversions and some sixty accessions to the 
— Church. That the work was genuine is shown by the fact that when 
Bellevue, Ohio, is on the old stage- We Celebrated together the fiftieth anniversary of the beginning of 
coach route called the “pike” the work, in 1925, some of the fruits of that meeting were still living 
between Buffalo and Chicago. Itis and active in the work, and had been all through the years. Among 
now U.S. Route 20 
these were Mrs. William Gardner, Mrs. Totheroh, the latter the 
widow of one of the ministers of the Ohio Conference. She was a daughter of John Moyer. In 
addition to her, as the present pastor, Rev. C. H. Rundt, informs me, three sisters and a brother are 
still living and members of the Church. These are Mrs. John and Elgie Detterman and Bro. David 
Moyer. Others might be added, such as Bro. S. P. Biechler and Mrs. Philip Rupert, nee Orwig. There, 
no doubt, are others, who were younger at that time, but whose names I do not know. 


Early Impetus Forms Strong Church 

Another fact worth noting is that after one more year, under the pastorate of my immediate 
successor, Rev. G. W. Miesse, Bellevue Mission was made a Station, that is, placed on the list of self- 
supporting charges, and has remained on that list ever since. My own term of service was only eight 
months, from August 1875, to April, 1876. In August, 1925, our Bellevue congregation and myself 
celebrated our Golden Jubilee together—that was my first charge and I was their first pastor. The 
celebration was well planned under the leadership of the pastor at that time, Rev. W. R. Shisler, and, 
needless to say, was a happy occasion. 


Subsequent to my Bellevue experience it was my privilege to serve a number of charges in 
succession as follows: Calvary Church, Cleveland, three years; (this was just when the time limit of 
pastoral service was extended from two to three years); then two years on Napoleon Mission, one 
year at Columbus, and one year at Circleville. At the end of that one year the Ohio Conference 
elected me Presiding Elder and assigned me to Columbus District, where I served three and a half 
years, that is four Conference years—the Conference changing from the Spring to the Fall, thus 
giving one short year of six months. During this time, in the summer of 1886, my health failed and 
I could not continue on the District, so | was assigned to the Madison Avenue Mission in Cleveland. 
After one year of service on the charge the General Conference in October, 1887, in session in Buffalo, 
N. Y., elected me Editor of the Evangelical Messenger. That ended my service in the pastorate. 


I spoke of two revivals. It was my joy to have conversions and accessions on every charge, but 
the big revival took place in Circleville. It is not possible to tell the story of that meeting here. But 
these revival meetings greatly enriched my life in many ways. I am giving the details of these few 
years in a paragraph above to give my young readers a glimpse of the methods of the working of 
the itinerant system in those earlier days. The itinerancy was literally a “moving” ministry. It had its 
advantages and it had its disadvantages. But, on the whole, it fitted into conditions of those days. 
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IX. Interesting Experiences In A Busy Life 


Individual Conversions 
I have already related some incidents in connection with my ministry in Bellevue, Ohio, August 
1875 to April 1876. One more will, I think, be in place here. 


One night after a very interesting evening service, I was awakened at about three o’clock in the 
morning by some one at the door, asking me to come to a certain home in town, where a lady was 
in sore distress. I hastened over and found a situation which quite surprised me at the time. The lady 
stated she had been in the meeting that evening and was struck by one, to her, very startling and 
alarming assertion I had made in the course of the sermon. It was this: “The soul that sinneth it shall 
die.” It was all she heard. She remembered not one other word of the sermon. But it struck her to the 
heart. The more she thought about it, the more she became alarmed. She went home disturbed. She 
could not sleep. She began to feel she was a lost soul. That sentence burned in her soul like fire. She 
felt she could not live through the night if no relief came. In her desperation she sent for me at that 
time in the night. After giving her proper counsel and after a prolonged season of prayer, in which 
she joined very fervently, peace came to her soul. 


This lady was an entire stranger to me and to most of the members. She came to the meetings, 
drawn by the general interest in the services. The Holy Spirit used the Word—not anything human 
that I had said. There was no unusual excitement. In the course of the sermon I had quoted that 
poignant declaration. That did the work. The word of the Lord is the sword of the Spirit. Indeed I 
have had quite a number of such or similar experiences, illustrating and demonstrating the same 
thing. One more of these I must relate: 


It was during my pastorate in Calvary Church, Cleveland. ... Qur good German brethren were 
much concerned that I should learn to preach in the German language, and so often invited and 
induced me to preach for them especially in week evenings, during revival meetings. At that time 
Rev. J. D. Seip, long since gone to his reward, was pastor of the Brown Street Mission, in the East end 
of the city, and which is now the East 75th Street Church, where Rev. H. L. Zachman is Pastor, Harry 
Fussner is organist, and Charles J. Theuer is Director of the choir. 


At that time the members of the Mission were real missionaries, visiting strangers and pleading 
with them to come to their services. They had several time[s] called upon a certain man just recently 
come from the Fatherland. He was a member of the German State Church, a nominal Christian. He 
had a family to support and worked hard and steadily in an iron mill, twelve hours a day. He had 
never gone to Church on week evenings. He had never witnessed a revival meeting. His excuse 
always was he was too tired when he got home from work to go to Church. 


A Slumbering Conscience Awakened 

That particular evening they came again. It was on a Tuesday evening. It had been announced 
that I would preach. So they appealed to his curiosity. They said, “now tonight a young English 
preacher is going to preach in German. You must come and hear him.” After some effort they 
persuaded him to get ready and go along. They were a bit late in arriving. The opening service, 
which of course was brief and informal, was over when they arrived. Providence so ordered it that 
they came to the door just at the moment when I arose and was about to announce my text. They 
opened the door and pushed the stranger in first. The chapel was well filled. He had never been in 
a service of the sort before. But he had been taught the Bible in his youth, of course. My text was 
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from the Book of Daniel: “Thou art weighed in a balance and found wanting.” That was the first word 
he heard, and he heard it before he was seated. He heard it and it awakened his slumbering 
conscience. He heard it as the voice of God to his conscience. He heard nothing else that he 
remembered. That sentence from the word meant him, and no one else just then. I knew nothing of 
all this. Some eight years later and after we had served several other charges and a term on the 
Columbus, Ohio, District as Presiding Elder, we had moved back to Cleveland to serve the old 
Madison Avenue Mission. One day, as I stood in front of the parsonage, a man drove up and espying 
me hastily hitched his team, and came over to greet me. He had both hands outstretched, and a 
smiling face. He was a stranger to me. He asked whether I remembered preaching on a Tuesday 
evening at the Brown Street Chapel. At the moment I had forgotten. Gradually the memory of it 
came back to me. Then he told me the story as I have related it above. It was our first personal 
meeting. His name was Yahraus. The entire family had meanwhile been converted and joined our 
Church as a result of that sermon. Today one of the sons, Bro. William C. Yahraus, is a leader among 
our many laymen in Cleveland, a member of West 14th Street Church and was a lay delegate of the 
Ohio Conference to the General Conference in Milwaukee last year. Verily what hath God wrought? 
All unknown to myself he had used His Word. There is nothing like the clear, pure, unadulterated 
word of God to bring conviction and spiritual guidance to troubled souls. 


A Modern Prodigal Son 
Es Ss sssssemmm I feel constrained here to add another incident along the same line. 
This also occurred during my pastorate in Cleveland during a series 
of revival meetings—we never thought, in those days, of closing a 
conference year without a meeting of some weeks duration. One 
day a stranger called at my home, greatly agitated and apparently 
indignant. He stated that he had dropped into that service the night 
Key before. He did not suppose that any one there knew him or anything 
Any mode of travel sufficed inthe | about him, which proved to be true. 


“good old days” so long as people 
got to church 


I had preached that night on the Prodigal Son, and was led to 
describe a modern prodigal as vividly and realistically as possible. 
The man asked me first thing who had told me all about his life! I assured him no one had, that I 
knew absolutely nothing about him or his life. He stubbornly refused to believe it. He said I told the 
people everything wrong and bad he had ever done. I could not have done it, he reasoned, if some 
one had not told me. I finally convinced him that I was telling the exact truth, and that no one but 
the all-knowing God had given him that revelation of himself, and simply used the preacher to 
arouse him to a sense of his guilt and need. But he had for a few hours been thoroughly alarmed and 
feared detectives might be on his track. I myself was startled and felt more keenly than ever before 
my responsibility and the solemn implications often involved in a Gospel sermon. 


The Gospel is a revelation, sometimes a very personal one. And men do well to heed. Often the 
faithful minister becomes an instrument, quite unconsciously, so far as he himself is concerned, by 
which the Holy Spirit speaks to a soul in danger. As I remember, this man became deeply penitent, 
but he had some things on his record he was afraid of and he was not willing to go the whole way 
to clear himself with men as well as with God. The sermon scared him into seeing himself 
uncovered, and suspecting the preacher as detective who had sensed his trail. But the “detective” 
was the truth of God and his own conscience and memory. 
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The only way to escape in such a case is to go to the Cross, to obey conscience, to make wrongs 
right. The apostle James in his letter to the church makes this clear, (Jas. 1:23-25): “If any man be a 
hearer of the word, and not a doer, he is like unto a man beholding his natural face in a glass: for he 
beholdeth himself, and straightway forgetteth what manner of man he was. But whoso looketh into 
the perfect law of liberty, and continueth therein, he being not a forgetful hearer, but a doer of the 
work, this man shall be blessed in his deed.” 


X. Amusing Incidents and Anecdotes 


Humor and piety mingle to give balance to a minister’s life 


No profession of men have a better chance to see the funny side of life than ministers of the 
Gospel. I do not have to go to the “funny columns” of the newspapers or magazines to cull amusing 
incidents enough to fill several chapters. Not all the grotesque and humorous things are happening 
in these latter days of clever youth either. Drolleries were common enough even in those serious and 
pious days of “ye olden time.” Permit a few of these to be recorded here. 


Prayer Advice 

It was in one of the first years of my ministry. I was young and full of energy. I was invited for 
one Sunday to a church in the old neighborhood to preach on a special occasion. It was in early 
summer, a gorgeous day, and a great throng had gathered. On the charge resided an old retired 
pioneer preacher, whose name occurs a number of times in the “History of the Evangelical 
Association,” by Rev. Reuben Yeakel. It was Father J. J. Kopp. He was a typical pioneer preacher, 
serious and pious and greatly beloved. Father Kopp was also present on this occasion and was given 
a seat in the pulpit. At the close of the service he was called upon to offer the closing prayer, which 
he did in German. He prayed for me, and this was his special plea: “O Lord, bless this young brother 
who preached for us this morning: give him grace to keep humble, that he may not fall from his high 
post!” Needless to say, the young preacher took the lesson to heart. For in those days pride was the 
sin of all sins, and humility the saving virtue, especially in a preacher. 


I had one friend who in those days did his part unsparingly to keep me from becoming exalted 
above measure. This was the sainted Rev. Jacob Hartzler, who was Editor of the Evangelical 
Messenger from 1871 to 1879, and covering the period of my pastorate at Calvary Church. There were 
many flatterers, but Jacob Hartzler was not one of them, and he was in many ways the best real 
friend I had at headquarters, because he was frank and honest—and wise as well. He gave me a few 
“jolts” that I will remember to the end of my days and from which I have derived real profit, though 
at the time I smarted under them. Among other things I always had a fertile, and I may say vivid 
imagination, and during those earliest years of my ministry at least I must have given free rein to it, 
sometimes indulging in fancies that were wild and extravagant. So one Monday morning, when I 
visited the editorial rooms of the Evangelical Messenger, as was my wont, Brother Hartzler gave me 
a rather severe surprise. Quite abruptly and without warning he blurted out: “You said a lot of 
beautiful things in your sermon yesterday, but they weren't true!” He himself, it always seemed to me, 
lacked imagination. But he had virtues that were perhaps more valuable—common sense and cool 
judgment. 
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On another occasion I had told him that I felt disappointed and dissatisfied with myself because 
I had forgotten some things I had wanted to say in the sermon the day before. “Never mind,” he 
said, quite coolly, “you are the only one that knows it!” Now for a sequel: Not so many years ago, it 
was my duty as vice president of the National Anti-Saloon League, to preside at a session of the 
League in Columbus, Ohio, one forenoon. There were seven speakers on the program, some were 
assigned twenty minutes and some thirty. Among these was the Hon. Clinton Howard, known as 
the “little cyclone” from Rochester, New York, one of the most eloquent and fiery orators the cause 
of Prohibition ever had. And it was the first time he had been on an Anti-Saloon League program, 
having been a staunch third party man. 


When it came near his turn to speak he edged up to me and pleaded for more time. They were 
giving him only thirty minutes, he said, and “I’m loaded for an hour.” I called his attention to the 
crowded nature of the program and told him I could not give him a minute except by cutting some 
other speaker short. “Well,” he pled, “give me just a little lee-way.” I replied, “Just remember, you are 
the only one here that will know what you leave out.” He never said another word. When he was 
introduced he leaped into his theme like a veritable cyclone, plunged into the midst of it with the first 
sentence. His arraignment of the liquor traffic (this was before the addition of the 18th Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States) was terrific. The men around us on the platform fairly 
gasped as with breathless haste he piled up the epithets and adjectives and adverbs, as only he could 
do. Finally he reached a great climax and exclaimed, “And may God almighty forgive me for what I 
don’t say about it.” He finished within his time. I didn’t have to call him down. At the close of the 
session he thanked me for the point I gave him, saying, “I never thought of that before.” “O,” I said, 
“T learned that when I was a young preacher.” So much for the experience of an idea. 


Is the Devil in Criticizing Members? 

Once while I was Presiding Elder on Columbus District, Ohio Conference, the pastor and I were 
entertained at the home of an old Swiss brother, named Hartemeier. He was quite out of sorts with 
the pastor whom we will call Smith, and in my presence scolded rather violently about the 
shortcomings of the pastor. I listened to his tirade until I thought it was enough, when I interrupted 
him and said, “Now, Father Hartemeier, this is no way to talk to your preacher: this will never do.” 
“Well,” he said in his Swiss drawl, “maybe it ish the taifel got into me? I hope it ish so!” Despite all the 
misery of the affair we couldn’t help but have a hearty laugh after we got away from the house, 
headed for more congenial quarters. 


Sometimes, quite unintentionally, ludicrous things occur in the midst of the most solemn 
circumstances. Here I will relate an occurrence which took place at Calvary Church, Cleveland, in 
those early days when the late Rev. Andrew Swartz was pastor. There had been a number of 
conversions, and quite a few of them desired to be baptized by immersion. In the East end of the city 
there was a stream of water known as Walworth Run, where such a function could take place. On a 
given Sunday afternoon the congregation met on its banks for this purpose. 


The pastor had read the ritual and was ready to take the candidates for baptism into the stream, 
one by one. Before taking down the first person he suggested that while he was baptizing they might 
sing. This, of course, had to be done impromptu, as no hymn books were on hand. He had just 
baptized the first candidate and was bringing him out of the water when a good brother began 
enthusiastically and lustily to sing, “Pull for the shore, sailor, pull for the shore.” The congregation, 
at least some of them, joined heartily in the singing. But the pastor who naturally had a keen sense 
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of humor, saw the ludicrousness of it in an instant and had difficulty in retaining the required 
seriousness of demeanor through the rest of the service. 


An Experience in Baptism 

Speaking of baptism by immersion, it may surprise and at least interest some of my readers to 
state that in all my ministerial career, I never baptized any one by immersion. This is not because I 
am particularly averse to it, for I recognize it as one of the proper and scriptural modes of 
administering this rite. But I had one rather trying experience in regard to the matter which I will 
relate here. It was during my pastorate at Napoleon, Ohio. During my second year there in a revival 
campaign of several weeks, three men and their wives among others were converted and received 
into the church. These particular converts came from the Disciple or Campbellite circles and were 
strongly and sincerely convinced that immersion was the only proper mode of baptism. They were 
insistent that they must be baptized by this mode and no other, and that it must be done at once. 


It was mid-winter and a very cold winter. The city of Napoleon is situated on the banks of the 
Maumee River. In this river the rite was to take place. But the river was frozen over with at least two 
feet of solid ice. They wanted me to cut the ice and put them under the water at that time. When I 
protested that this would be physically impossible for me, especially in view of the fact that my 
health was not good those days and I was not physically strong, they insisted that if I had the 
necessary faith in the Lord I could venture and it would not hurt me. I finally said, I will ask our 
family physician who, as every one knew was himself an immersionist, and if he says I may do it, I 
will. I said to the doctor, stating the situation, “I hate to ask this of you, but I ask you as a physician 
as to my cutting the ice and baptizing these six people?” He looked me squarely in the eye, as he 
said, “There are some men that could do this without harm, but I would not be responsible for you 
for an hour.” Well, that settled it. When I told these people what the doctor said, they were perfectly 
satisfied. But I said to them also, “Now I will give you my solemn assurance, that since we will have 
to wait till Spring for this ceremony, if you will live up to the best light you have and serve the Lord 
faithfully, and any one should die before the rite can be properly performed, you will not be lost 
because you have not been baptized.” 

Well, when Spring came we were moved—it was still March, and a great flood was on, that 
swept away whole streets in Toledo at the mouth of the River—and so it fell to the lot of my 
successor, Rev. S. J. Gamertsfelder, to baptize these good people. This explains why I never 
immersed these people. In other cases, other modes of baptism were administered. 


XI. Preaching the Gospel 


Bishop Emeritus Samuel P. Spreng, D.D. discusses the power of the pulpit and says, 
“[ would rather preach than do anything else” 

Whatever others may say of their own experience, my call to the ministry was a call pre- 
eminently to preach the Gospel. That was and is my supreme mission. Throughout my professional 
career, all other activities were secondary, even though they, too, were necessary and important and 
inescapable. 
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It is sometimes said in these days that preaching has lost its power. If that is so it is because 
preachers have lost their power. Even that is nothing new. The ministry has always been criticised 
and opposed. It was so in the days of the apostles. They called it foolishness. And its power was not 
human but divine. Paul says: “I was with you in weakness, and in fear and in much trembling. And 
my speech and my preaching was not in persuasive words of wisdom, but in demonstration of the 
Spirit and of power.” 1 Cor. 2: 3, 4. 


The Period of Dynamic Oratory 

I came into the ministry in the heyday of pulpit oratory. The pulpits of America and England 
were ablaze with brilliance and power. Men loved oratory. The people admired great preachers and 
flocked in throngs to hear them. Those were the days of Philips Brooks, Charles H. Spurgeon, Joseph 
Parker, Henry Ward Beecher, Richard S. Storrs, William DeWitt Talmage, Theodore L. Cuyler, Bishop 
Matthew Simpson. Then on the lecture platform were John B. Gough, Joseph Cook, George R. 
Wending, and Frances Willard. In our own Church we had, a little later, Bishop Thomas Bowman, 
Bishop Rudolph Dubs, Rev. Jacob Young. Earlier there was Rev. Solomon Neitz, who was known 
and acknowledged to be the greatest German pulpit orator in the United States. Bishop Bowman 
was the prince of Camp meeting preachers. There he was at his best. Bishop Dubs was a dynamic 
orator with great natural gifts. 


I heard most of those mentioned above, some of them several times. There was dignity and 
charm, and impelling personality in those men. Beecher trod the stage like a monarch, conscious of 
his power. His physique was exceptionally impressive, his voice was resonant and smooth, his 
gestures graceful, moderate and expressive. Dr. Storrs was dignified and majestic. His language was 
specially choice and grandly eloquent. Bishop Simpson, when in the pulpit, was physically 
transfigured. Solomon Neitz may almost be said to have magnetized his audience by the way in 
which he entered the pulpit. Dr. Talmage was dramatic. He possessed amazing descriptive powers. 
I heard him describe a dish of strawberries so that our mouths just watered. I heard him describe 
the historic bells of Moscow till we just heard them ring in rhythmic cadence. 


I think I can honestly say that I did not try to imitate these men. That would have been extreme 
folly. But I did learn from them. I might as well admit it here, that my boyhood’s dreams of 
eloquence and oratory never left me. I counted oratory as one of the supreme arts and achievements. 
So I cultivated that which I felt was within my reach, ready and dignified speech, and vivid 
description. I admit falling far short of the Pauline ideal. But it has also become clear that the great 
art of the preacher is to conceal his art. 


Nay more: the greatest of all art in the pulpit is to so depict Christ and His glorious personality 
that the preacher himself is forgotten and lost sight of. The old phrase to “hide behind the Cross” is 
pertinent now as it always has been. To so preach Christ and Him crucified that the audience will 
see no one, hear no one but Jesus only, as was the case with the three apostles who witnessed the 
transfiguration, that is the supreme art of the pulpit orator, an art that is, however, more than art. It 
is an achievement possible only where the preacher is in reality himself lost in the contemplation 
and admiration of the Divine Master. 


Taste in Oratory Changes 

I would not be misunderstood. People still love good preaching and admire great preachers. 
They always will. But the ideals and standards of oratory have changed. The present generation 
regards the old time dramatic style of preaching as flamboyant and spectacular. It lays more stress 
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upon literary polish and upon dignity and poise in delivery. To the old timers this modern style of 
preaching seems tame and flat. In reality, however, the modern audience seems to care more for the 
subject and content of the sermon, so long as the delivery is correct and the preacher self-possessed. 
Under these changed conditions and standards it is not easy for the old time preacher who still 
survives to adjust himself to the modern mood and to meet the popular taste. 


In my humble judgment the majority of preachers of my day gave too little attention to the 
delivery of the sermon, failing to recognize the fact that the best sermon—best as to content and 
theology and even homiletical arrangement—is spoiled and loses its effectiveness by inept delivery, 
and that a poor sermon, as to these factors, may be greatly helped by an effective and proper delivery. 
During my first two years in the pastorate in Cleveland, so often referred to in these chapters, this 
was brought home to me in a most effective way. For the first time in my life I heard great choruses 
and solo artists sing several of the great Oratorios—Handel’s “Messiah” and Haydn’s “Creation.” I 
heard Mr. Myron Whitney, the supreme bass singer of that time in the world, sing the bass arias. I 
heard great sopranos and baritones and altos and tenors. I was amazed with the demonstration of 
care and discipline, of practice and study which the work of these great artists gave me. 


As a response I remember I wrote a series of articles for the Evangelical Messenger, anonymously, 
under the title, “A Voice From the Pew,” in which I tried to make the point that if we preachers gave 
half as much time and effort, of practice and study to the art of preaching, with special reference to 
the delivery of the sermon, as these singers did to perfect themselves in their art, we would, the most 
of us, be more effective preachers, too. 


The Gospel is a great and varied theme. Its preaching is the greatest function God ever 
committed to human beings. Its objective is divine. Its subject matter is of infinite variety and scope. 
Nothing but our best is good enough in the way of discipline and culture and work to make our 
preaching adequate. This is especially true of the most of us whose talents and abilities are at best 
meager and sadly inadequate. For God has not chosen the great and brilliant and mighty as a rule, 
but He has chosen the weak to confound the worldly wise and mighty, that the excellency of the 
power may be of God and not of us. 


I have set these things down here that readers may get something of a glimpse of the 
considerations that lie back of my own efforts at preaching and the human ideals that lured me and 
still guide and inspire me on to the best endeavor. I trust Iam not appearing egotistical or boastful. 
Iam too painfully conscious of my own limitations and failures. Iam deeply humbled as I view my 
work, or my attempts at work in the great field of preaching. But I have satisfaction in the 
consciousness that after all I have tried, tried hard to be at least efficient as a preacher, especially 
since I, too, have found my energies necessarily divided by the multitude of administrative duties 
that come not only to pastors but to Presiding Elders and especially to Bishops. 


The Chief Function of the Pulpit 

I realize full well that the work of the pastor in our day is infinitely more complex than it used 
to be. There are so many details of administration and leadership that there is great danger that the 
work for and in the pulpit will be crowded into a secondary place. But I still am firmly convinced 
that even in these modern conditions the preaching of the Gospel is our chief function. 


By that I mean the declaration of an all-round Evangelical message. We are called upon to 
“declare the whole counsel of God.” We must first of all be true to our calling as Evangelical 
preachers to proclaim with clarity and conviction an all-round Gospel of full salvation from all sin 
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for all men through repentance and faith in the Divine-human, sinless, crucified, atoning, risen, ever 
living, ascended, enthroned, glorified Saviour of the world, now and forever. Then we must build 
believers up in holiness and service. Our pastoral preaching can and should be full of the marrow 
of the Gospel. Our people need constructive, positive preaching of the full content of the Gospel of 
help and power. 


These have been the main ideas and ideals that have been before me in my own ministry. How 
well I have succeeded in realizing the things I have tried to set before my readers in this brief way I 
must leave to others to judge. It remains for me here just with utmost brevity to acknowledge the 
goodness of God and the kindness of the Church, in making it possible for me to preach the Gospel 
in two languages, English and German, and through interpreters in Japanese and Chinese. To 
preach in eight different countries, namely, United States, Canada, Germany, France, Switzerland, 
Poland, Japan and China. In addition to this on steamships on the high seas. Rarely has a Sunday 
passed on shipboard that I did not have the joy of preaching to large audiences often of really 
cosmopolitan character. It has always been a delight and never a cross or a burden to preach. It is so 
even yet. I would rather preach than do anything else. I want to preach as long as the good Lord lets 
me live and opportunity is given. For unto me who am less than the least of all saints is this grace 
given to preach among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ. 


XII. The Story of a Ministerial Career 


A Recountal of Dreams Come True Fittingly Closes this Series of Personal Reminiscences 


This series could not be complete without giving before I close an outline of my life’s 
experiences and of the work attempted. I wish here to record my humble acknowledgement of the 
wonderful guidance and supervision of the Lord of my life. God has been infinitely good to me. He 
has given me opportunities and privileges beyond my wildest dreams—and I was in my youth, and 
am yet, a dreamer. Dreams have come true, too, in more cases than one. Just one instance. 


One day as a boy on the farm I looked over a cornfield, and the thought flashed through my 
mind, what a thrill it would be “to address an audience in which there were as many people as there 
are corn stalks in a ten acre cornfield!” That rather wild thought was forgotten until one Sunday 
morning some ten or twelve years ago, when I was to preach in the great auditorium at Ocean 
Grove, New Jersey. That auditorium seated, I was told, about seven thousand people, and every seat 
to all appearances was occupied. During the opening service conducted by Bishop Wilson of the 
Methodist Church, I was looking out over that vast sea of faces, and suddenly like a flash there came 
back the boyhood dream of the cornfield, and I said to myself—"there’s your cornfield!” Needless to 
say I did my very best that day, with a feeling of deep gratitude to God for His mercy to me. 


Abiding God’s Will and Time 

Then I owe a debt of gratitude to the Evangelical Church for the trust she has reposed in me. I 
never asked for promotion or preferment from my brethren. This was farthest from my thought. My 
one feeling always was, can I measure up to the task the church assigns to me? Office means 
responsibility. So every election and appointment has come absolutely unsolicited. I thank God that 
I can honestly say this. It does not mean that I had no ambitions. Of course I had them as any young 
fellow who is normal and awake will have them. But I also felt that if these were worthy, our 
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Heavenly Father would in His own good time through the Church to which I had dedicated my life 
as well as to God bring to pass the purpose of His will for my life, and that I could unhesitatingly 
accept the voice of the Church as the voice of God to me. I also had my disappointments and 
apparent demotions, but I have also learned that disappointments are sometimes God’s 
appointments. There is not a single change in the course of my ministerial life that I would today 
have different. Everything worked out just right. 


I began my ministry in 1875 when I was twenty-two years of age. After a little over eight years 
in the pastorate and one quadrennium on the District as Presiding Elder of Columbus District and 
all in the old Ohio Conference, the General Conference, in session in the city of Buffalo, New York, 
in 1887, elected me to the editorship of the Evangelical Messenger, the English official organ of the 
denomination. This was at a very critical time in the history of the Church, but God gave grace to 
take up the task and carry on. In this position I was permitted to serve for twenty consecutive years, 
breaking the record for continuous service as editor up to that time. Later, however, this record was 
surpassed by the sainted Bishop G. Heinmiller, who served for twenty-four years as editor of the 
Christliche Botshafter, our German Church organ. As editor I was assisted for eight years by Dr. S. J. 
Gamertsfelder, who afterwards became President of the Evangelical Theological Seminary, and for 
twelve years, until the end of my service, by the late Rev. E. M. Spreng, both of whom were 
exceptionally efficient and loyal coworkers. 


Then in 1907, the General Conference in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, elected me to the office of 
Bishop. It was the first episcopal election since 1891, an interval of sixteen years. In this capacity I 
was permitted to serve continuously for twenty-three years, until at the General Conference in 1930, 
which, by the way, also met in Milwaukee, I was at my own request relieved and permitted to 
superannuate. It was after fifty-five years of continuous and uninterrupted service in the various 
capacities. The General Conference showed a most wonderful spirit of appreciation which was 
given spontaneously and with manifest sincerity, which I can never appreciate as it deserves. 


Forty-three Years of General Service 

During these forty-three years of continuous denominational service, a great variety of 
experiences were necessarily included, and I can only modestly name a few of the special privileges 
that were mine. In 1885 I had the honor to represent our Church as fraternal delegate at the General 
Conference of the Church of the United Brethren in Christ, which met in Fostoria, Ohio. In my 
address on the occasion I ventured at that early day to suggest and advocate a merger of the two 
Churches, go so far even as to propose a name for the new body, namely, “Evangelical Brethren 
United in Christ,” a suggestion which was received with boisterous enthusiasm and. hearty 
approval. (Note: The Evangelical Church did merge with the Church of the United Brethren in Christ in 
1946, to form the Evangelical United Brethren Church.) 


It has also been my privilege to be officially associated and affiliated with the Federal Council 
of Churches, from the time of its organization, as a representative of the Evangelical denomination 
and as a charter member of the organization. For at least twenty years I have had the honor of being 
a vice-president of the National Anti-Saloon League of America and have presided on various 
occasions at sessions of that body. 

During this time I have also, of course, travelled rather extensively, not only over the most of the 
United States and Canada, but also overseas. Seven times I have visited our Churches in Europe, the 
first time, in 1906, as Editor and President of the Young People’s Alliance, as our organization was 
at first called. Twice after that, in Episcopal supervision, before the world war, and then four times 
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after the war. During these visits it was my lot to visit many lands—England, France, Belgium, Italy, 
Switzerland, Austria, Germany and Poland. This meant crossing the Atlantic Ocean fourteen times. 


In these voyages I was unusually fortunate in not at any time encountering severe storms. But 
even in stormy weather I have been spared the torture of sea sickness. An ocean voyage is to me a 
pleasant pastime, a vacation, a relaxation. In all these trips I never missed a regular meal and never 
gave one up after I had eaten it. The only time I ever felt squeamish was on channel steamers 
crossing the famous British Channel. That water is always restless and mean. The boat churns like 
a kicking mule and one is always glad when that trip is over. 


Then in 1908-9 it became my duty to visit our mission fields in the orient, in Japan and China, 
which meant crossing the Pacific Ocean, one time each way. This, too, was accomplished without 
mishap, though here we experienced a typhoon, a tropical storm, which I could adequately describe. 
It was on a Sunday morning. Most of the passengers were at breakfast. Suddenly the ship shook as 
if it had struck a rock. It quaked from stem to stern. The storm was on and in a minute or two the 
dining room was empty except for a few of us who stood our ground. We were at the time south of 
the Tropic of Cancer. 


Several of us managed to get up on the hurricane deck, where we were about 100 feet above sea 
level. We found a sheltered place where we could view the scene safely. It was a sight never to be 
forgotten. There was a low hanging mist of fog, through which the sun shone fitfully. The turmoil 
of the rushing tumbling waves threw a mist of fog upwards. The sun shining through cast a 
thousand rainbows across the prow of the struggling ship as she plowed her way stubbornly 
through the storm. Then a wave came and the ship dipped her nose into the wave, while the stern 
rose out of the water in the rear. As she came up out of the welter she shook the water from her lower 
deck, and plunged again into the waters. It was a glorious sight. 


Some of the most memorable experiences of ocean travel are the opportunity to come in touch 
with famous people. I could write a whole chapter concerning famous people I have met in travel. 
Here are some of them: Marconi, the pioneer inventor of radio; Enrico Caruso, the famous Italian 
tenor; Lady Astor; Madame Schuman-Heink; to speak only of a few of the most prominent. One 
incident in this connection I must relate which also occurred on the Pacific Ocean voyage. On the 
first Sunday morning out from San Francisco, somewhere between that harbor and Honolulu, it was 
my privilege to conduct a service and preach. In the audience was the new Ambassador of Holland 
to the Court of Japan with his family. He afterwards introduced himself and we had a very pleasant 
interview. He was deeply religious and a student especially of Archaeology. But the most interesting 
person of all whom I met after that service, was the aged widow of that pioneer missionary to the 
Sandwich Islands, Rev. Titus Coan. She was the daughter of Dr. Hiram Bingham I, and the sister of 
Hiram Bingham II. She told me her story. 


Dr. Bingham had completed fifty years baptizing 10,000 in the Hawaiian Islands, and was given 
a great ovation by the Board in recognition of his distinguished service. Among other achievements 
he had translated the Bible into the language of those people and had in connection with this visit 
home supervised the printing of the ninth and final edition of that work. After the meeting in Boston 
he went to Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, Md., where he underwent a very serious operation, 
but in vain. He died shortly after, at the age of 74. As the old lady told me the story of his passing, 
she exclaimed with radiant face, “Yes! Six weeks ago this morning, he went up to see the King!” She had 
the body cremated, and was bringing the precious ashes with her to bury them back on the island 
where he had done his great life’s work. 
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Biography of Samuel Peter & Margaret Beck Spreng 


by Jarvis L. Spreng 


As has been related, Samuel Peter Spreng was born on February 11, 1853, on the family farm in 
Clinton Township, Wayne County, Ohio. He was the long hoped for first child and first son of 
Christian and Julia Grimm Spreng. The family farm was located one mile east of McZena. 


When he was less than five years old, he started school and walked one mile to the schoolhouse. 
Those were the days of the dunce cap, the dunce block and the hickory rod. It was a rare child who 
escaped an occasional switching - but they learned some things from books after all. Farm children 
only got a few months of school each year. After the age of twelve, work on the farm took precedence 
over school. They learned the famous "three R's" - "readin’, 'ritin' and 'rithmetic". They learned more 
- they learned spelling. Spelling was always competitive. Every day there was a "spell down" and 
pupils competed to earn the "head of the class". Every Friday there was a choosing off into two 
groups spelling against each other. Samuel later understood that spelling bees were a good way to 
learn how to spell English words with all their irregularities and peculiarities and he profited greatly 
in later life by his school experiences of those early years. 


One of Samuel's teachers was a cousin, Philip Kelser, and he induced Samuel to engage in a 
public debate with him. Samuel hesitated for some time because Philip was older and more 
experienced. Samuel was about seventeen at the time and finally agreed. They each made two 
speeches of 30 minutes and it was done before a crowded house. Samuel made his two speeches 
without a scrap of notes or manuscript. It was a very valuable experience for young Samuel. 


Other than his school experiences, we know that Samuel grew up on a farm, had chores to do, 
had a brother and sister to play with, lived in a comfortable, well built, weather boarded log house, 
had plenty of woods and fields to explore, enjoyed the company of neighbors, and had 
grandparents, aunts, uncles and cousins in the neighborhood. As he grew older, he would have 
more responsibility on the family farm, learning how to plow, harrow, cultivate and harvest and 
making a valuable contribution to the farm enterprise. 


The family was associated with the Evangelical Association and a few words about that 
denomination might be in order. The church was founded by Jacob Albright who was born in 
Pottstown, PA in 1759. He was a tile maker. At the age of 32 he was converted and joined the English 
speaking Methodist Church, but soon felt a strong urge to preach to the Pennsylvania Germans. In 
1796, he started preaching far and wide. He lost his membership in the Methodist Church because 
he missed too many “class meetings” so he was obliged to start a new organization. The first 
conference of “Albright” preachers took place in 1807 and Albright was elected “bishop” and 
requested to compile a Book of Discipline, which he proceeded to do. He died in 1808. He built 
well—by 1939 there were 260,000 Evangelicals who were his spiritual descendants. 

While Jacob Abright was the first bishop de facto, John Seybert was the first bishop de jure, 
elected in 1839. So, Albright is considered the founder of the denomination and Seybert the first 
“regular” bishop. For many years, John Seybert’s buggy was on display in the basement of the 
Evangelical Theological Seminary building in Naperville. 

For many decades, the Evangelical Association was characterized by its German language 
nature. It grew because preachers were recruited who rode West as “circuit riders”. As groups of 
folks were gathered together to hear preaching from the circuit rider who came through every 6 
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weeks or so, they were formed into “classes” which met frequently for prayer and singing. Such 
groups often then built church buildings and when the congregation grew big enough, were 
assigned a resident pastor. Thus did the Evangelicals, Methodists, Presbyterians, Baptists and 
Brethren grow in the Midwest. 


Because the Spreng home was so close to the local Evangelical Church and because they 
maintained a "preacher's chamber" upstairs in their home, it was the natural stopping place for the 
circuit riding preachers. They were to have a profound effect on young Samuel as he was growing up. 


Added to this was the fact that Samuel's mother, Julia, had dedicated her son to the ministry 
from his birth, an act in which his father heartily concurred. The parents never forced this idea upon 
his attention. They simply and quietly made him aware of the fact, that they held no claim upon him 
for work on the farm beyond his teen years, but always let him know that he belonged to God and 
the church in a peculiar way. He was conscious of this very early in his life and long before he was 
actually converted. His mother never seemed to be surprised at what happened during his 
ministerial career when he had very rapid and early promotions. She seemed to take all these events 
as if she expected them—and she did, because of his dedication to the ministry. 


Samuel felt a call to preach from early childhood. He vaguely felt it from the dawn of his self- 
consciousness. Speaking in public held few terrors for him and he took great delight in speaking in 
public, although such opportunities in the country were rare. Through his teen years, however, he 
struggled, seeking somehow to evade the call to ministry. Things that he tried turned to dust and 
disaster before his eyes. Finally, when he was 21 years old, he surrendered his life to God and said, 
"Lord, there isn't any other way. Here I am, send me." 


In December 1872, when he was 19 years old, Samuel was sent off to college. It was an exciting 
time in his life. The corn had to be husked and the work on the farm done before he could go. He 
was sent to North Western College in Naperville, already in those days a Mecca of Evangelical 
youth. It was his first trip so far away from home and he had never been in a big city before. On the 
way to Naperville, of course, he had to pass through the great city of Chicago. It was a little over a 
year after the great fire of October 1871. The downtown district was still, for the most part, a vast 
and desolate ruin. Broken walls, scattered bricks and heaped up ashes were everywhere. It was a 
dismal sight, though rebuilding had already begun. 


North Western College (later known as North Central College), had just been removed from its 
original location in Plainfield two years before. Old Main had been completed in October, 1870. Rev. 
Augustine A. Smith was the President. (Just to show how families in the old Evangelical Church 
sometimes became connected, Helen "Herbie" Gamertsfelder Barrett Naumann, a great- 
granddaughter of Christian and Julia Spreng, is married to William Naumann, a great-great 
grandson of Augustine A. Smith.) Young Samuel attended North Western from December 1872 until 
June 1875, a total of three school years. The college Young Men’s Christian Association was founded 
in March, 1873 and Samuel was a charter member. Incidentally, Solomon J. Gamertsfelder, who later 
married Samuel's sister Emma, graduated from North Western in the class of 1878, so Samuel and 
S.J. were probably at school together for one year at least. 


In the summer of 1875, Samuel was being pulled in two directions. On the one hand, Prof H.H. 
Rassweiler, Dean and Registrar at North Western, had urged him to be sure and return to college at 
least one more year. Meanwhile, things were happening in the small town of Bellevue, Ohio. 
Bellevue was then a town of 3,000 population, about 65 miles southwest of Cleveland. It did not 
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have an Evangelical Church, but did have 5 or 6 Evangelical families living there. During the winter 
of 1874-1875, a great revival had taken place at the "Pike Church", about four miles west of Bellevue, 
and some of the people of Bellevue were involved. About that time, an abandoned church building 
in Bellevue became available. It had belonged to the Baptist denomination whose congregation had 
been discontinued. Six Evangelical families from Bellevue put up $500 each and bought the church 
for $3,000. So the church building was bought and paid for, but it had no pastor. In April, 1875, the 
Ohio Conference established a new mission in Bellevue. 


The very first Sunday at home after return from college, Samuel was called upon by the 
Presiding Elder (now called District Superintendent) and asked to preach at a meeting in a nearby 
town. It was short notice. He only had that afternoon to prepare. It is obvious that Samuel was being 
"checked out" to see if he was OK. Later, the Presiding Elder in the district where Bellevue was 
located wrote him and urged him to take the Bellevue Mission and go to work. Samuel was 
persuaded to do so and became the first full time pastor in Bellevue, preaching his first sermon there 
on August 9, 1875. He was 22 years old. 


His new ministry at Bellevue was full of hard work. Preaching twice every Sunday to the same 
congregation was no small task for a beginner. It meant hard study and much prayer. A revival 
service that lasted six weeks without any outside help was strenuous. The church was crowded 
night after night. Often many were turned away for want of room. By the end of the revival, there 
were nearly seventy-five conversions and some sixty accessions (admittance as members), so it was 
a great success. 


To his great surprise, the Conference session in April 1876, moved him to Calvary Church, 
Cleveland. That church had been established in 1862 as the first English congregation in that city. 
There were other Evangelical churches in Cleveland but they were all German speaking churches. 
By 1876, the congregation was in its third building which was completed in 1870 at a cost of $6,000. 


In 1876, Calvary was one of the largest congregations in the denomination and the largest in 
Cleveland. It was the church to which most of the church's general officers belonged. In addition, 
two bishops lived in Cleveland, Bishops Yeakel and Dubs. It was an absolutely stupendous 
promotion—from the pastor of a brand new mission church in a small town to the pastor of a highly 
visible large-city church in the state's biggest city. He was 23 years old. 


By all accounts, his ministry at Calvary Church was very successful. From a personal 
standpoint, it resulted in his meeting and becoming acquainted with Margaret Ann Beck, a charter 
member of Calvary Church and active as a Sunday school teacher and in music, as a pianist, organist 
and singer. She also performed as a singer in evangelistic meetings and as an assistant to evangelists. 


Margaret Ann Beck was born May 5, 1850, the daughter of George Beck (born in 1813) and 
Margaret Ann Koch Beck (born in 1808). She had 3 brothers and 5 sisters. Her parents had 
previously lived in Baltimore, MD and York, PA. The family moved to Cleveland in 1850. Margaret 
was the second youngest of the 9 children in this family. It is believed that George Beck was in the 
meat business—in other words, he ran a butcher shop. 


Her brother Conrad was born in 1845 and was fifteen years old when he finagled a job as a 
bugler in the Sixth Regiment, U.S. Cavalry during the Civil War. He participated in more than 32 
engagements and was involved in the Gettysburg, Fredericksburg and Malvern Hill battles and was 
wounded at Winchester. In May, 1929, he was appointed Chief Marshal of the Memorial Day Parade 
in Cleveland and rode a horse in the parade—at the age of 84! 
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In due course, Samuel and Margaret fell in love and 
were married on September 18, 1878. The ceremony 
took place, naturally, in Calvary Church to a packed 
house. The officiating clergyman was Rev. Charles | 
Hammer. Margaret Spreng was the last of her brothers 
and sisters who had all been married by this same 
minister over a period of twenty five years going back 
to when the family lived in York, PA. The marriage 
lasted a long time—the couple celebrated their 60th 
wedding anniversary on September 18, 1938, in 


This picture of Bishop and Mrs. Spreng was 
Naperville. taken on the occasion of their 60th wedding 
anniversary in 1938. 


All of the records from her early years refer to 
Margaret Ann Beck as “Maggie”. In fact, even the formal wedding invitations recite “Maggie A. 
Beck”. Back in those days, folks were more casual about recording names and it is entirely possible 
that her parents intended her name to be “Margaret” but everyone began calling her “Maggie”. It 
also must be remembered that Maggie’s mother’s name was Margaret. It would have been 
necessary to call the daughter something different from “Margaret”, to avoid confusion with the 
mother. In any event, in later years as her husband became more prominent in the Evangelical 
Church, she was referred to as “Margaret”. (She would be delighted to know that she has great- 
great-granddaughter who also goes by the name Maggie.) 


There was a new rule in force at that time which limited pastors to three years at each church. So, 
in the spring of 1879, Samuel was stationed in Napoleon, OH, which is located about 40 miles SW of 
Toledo. Apparently, it was a tough assignment. Samuel is quoted as saying, “I went from the top to 
bottom . . .It was the most irreligious place I ever knew of. There were three English churches, ours, 
Methodist and Presbyterian—a combined membership of 140. Ours was forty, the smallest... Then 
to cap the climax there was a debt of $7,000 on our buildings. It was the largest church in town ...” 


But, things changed. One Miss Cora Huddle later wrote, “Spreng did wonders for our church . 
.. Had it not been for him we as a church with a load of indebtedness would have swamped. One- 
half of the debt was paid during his stay and he attracted the best people of our town.” 


While living in Napoleon, two children were born to Samuel and Margaret. On August 22, 1879, 
Edmund G. C. Spreng was born. Then on September 30, 1880, another son was born, Harrison 
Napoleon Spreng, but he died the same day he was born. A great sadness for the family. 


In 1881, Samuel was assigned to the Emanuel Church in Columbus, located in the center of the 
state and the site of the Ohio state capital. He served there only one year. 


In 1882, he was assigned to the church in Circleville, which is 27 miles south of Columbus. On 
May 30, 1882, a Women’s Missionary Society was formed at that church and Margaret was elected 
its first president. While in Circleville, a daughter, Lillian Ethel Spreng, was born on January 17, 1883. 

At annual conference in 1883, at the age of 30, Samuel was elected Presiding Elder (now this 
position is known as District Superintendent). The family lived in Lancaster, 31 miles southeast of 
Columbus. It was known as the Columbus District. On February 18, 1886, Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Spreng was born. Samuel served in this position for four years. 

In 1887, momentous things were afoot. First of all, Samuel was assigned to the Madison Avenue 
Mission in Cleveland. He only served there for a few months. Next he was elected to his second 
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General Conference. He had first been elected four years earlier in 1883 when he was also elected 
Presiding Elder. (Incidentally, he was honored in 1942, when he was 89 years old, on the occasion of 
his attendance at his sixteenth quadrennial session of General Conference, which was held in 
Naperville.) By benefit of hindsight, it is easy to see that he had been “put on ice” at the Madison 
Avenue Mission. Something was brewing. The pot boiled over at General Conference in Buffalo, NY, 
later that year. At General Conference, he was elected English Secretary (there was also a German 
Secretary.) 


For some years prior to 1887, there had been theological disagreements over the doctrine of 
Christian perfection. It is hard for us today to understand how such misunderstandings could be so 
strongly held that it would lead to bitterness and recriminations. There was also tension between 
two bishops—John Jacob Esher, who had been elected bishop in 1863 at the age of 40 and Rudolph 
Dubs, elected in 1875 at the age of 38. 


The editor of The Evangelical Messenger was Henry B. Hartzler who had been elected to that post 
in 1880. He became embroiled in the politics of the dispute that was brewing and as a result, failed 
to be re-elected as editor at the 1887 General Conference. The vote was 57 to 47. That works out to 
about 55% to 45% and that’s pretty much how things went from then on. In any event, Samuel was 
elected Editor of the Messenger. He was 34 years old. It was an extremely important post, given the 
circumstances, because of the influence the editor would have over editorial content and opinion in 
the paper that went to many Evangelical Church members. 


The family lived in Cleveland because the publishing house was located in that city. On July 27, 
1888, Samuel and Margaret’s last child was born, George Beck Spreng. 


In 1890, there was a sensational ecclesiastical trial involving Bishop Dubs. He was tried on 
charges of “grossly immoral conduct unworthy of a preacher of the gospel and Bishop of the 
Evangelical Association”. This involved, among other things, whether or not a certain incriminating 
telegram had or had not been falsified and had or had not “been laid before General Conference”. 
It also involved certain events that may or may not have taken place at a conference in Germany 
which impacted the number of delegates to be elected to General Conference. Why is all this 
important in a recital of the life of S. P. Spreng? Because Samuel was Secretary of the General 
Conference at which the crucial telegram played such a pivotal role. At the trial, Samuel had to 
testify as to whether or not the telegram had been “laid before the Conference”. Bishop Dubs was 
declared guilty, deposed as a Bishop of the Evangelical Association and was instrumental in 
founding a new church denomination called the United Evangelical Church. How ironic. United? 
You mean dis-united! In 1902, Henry B. Hartzler, who had been replaced by Samuel in 1887 as Editor 
of the Messenger, was elected a bishop in the United Evangelical Church. 


Thus, Samuel was right in the middle of the breakup of the old Evangelical Association 
denomination and held a very sensitive post as Editor of the church paper. Near the end of his life, 
in the early 1940’s, his daughter Ethel, found Samuel at the backyard incinerator, burning two boxes 
full of letters and papers. She asked what they were and he replied that they were papers from the 
time the church split in two. When Ethel protested that he was burning documents that might have 
historical significance, he responded, “No, it’s all better forgotten.” 

While he was Editor, Samuel was much in demand as a preacher. It was his strong suit. He 
preached at summer camp meetings, conferences and special church events. As a result, he become 
very well known and admired throughout the denomination. 
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Also, he was a very proficient writer. In addition to his other assignments, over the years he 
authored the following books: 


1888 — The Life and Labors of John Seybert, First Bishop of the Evangelical Association 
1890 — Rays of Light on the Highway to Success 

1906 — The Sinner and His Saviour (sic) 

1913 — History of the Evangelical Association 

1913 — The Call to the Ministry (pamphlet) 

1927 — History of the Evangelical Church 

1929 — What Evangelicals Believe 


It is interesting to note that Solomon Gamertsfelder was Assistant Editor of The Evangelical 
Messenger from 1887 to 1895. Solomon was also Samuel’s brother-in-law, by virtue of being married 
to Samuel's sister, Emma. In 1895, Solomon moved to Naperville to teach at Evangelical Theological 
Seminary and later became its distinguished first full time President. 


By 1907, Samuel had been Editor of the Messenger for 20 years. Again, he was elected a member 
of General Conference. At that time, there were three bishops in the Evangelical Association— 
Thomas Bowman, William Horn, and Sylvanus Breyfogel. Apparently, the assembled members of 
General Conference decided that they needed four bishops and Samuel was elected to that post. He 
was 54 years old. His mother, Julia Grimm Spreng, didn’t live to experience this event in the life of her 
son because she died in 1898, but Samuel’s father, Christian Spreng did—he died a year later in 1908. 


Up to that time, bishops lived wherever they wanted and traveled to their various conference 
and church responsibilities. Probably in 1911, it was determined that bishops should be assigned 
geographical territories and should live in their assigned area. It was decided that Samuel should 
come to the Midwest and Naperville was the logical place because of the location of the college and 
seminary. Also, with its proximity to Chicago, Naperville had ready access to any place in the 
Midwest by means of the vast railroad networks emanating from that city. 


This must have been a wrenching event for the family. They had been born and raised in Ohio 
and, with the exception of the three years Samuel spent at North Western in Naperville, had lived 
there all their lives. Both Samuel and Margaret had many relatives in Northern Ohio and, of course, 
countless friends and clergy colleagues in that state. When they first arrived in Naperville, they 
rented a home on Chicago Avenue near Julian Street. Later, they acquired a lot on Columbia Avenue, 
just east of the Kroehler mansion, and built a large eight room house. It was the first house built in 
that block of Columbia. There was a parlor, a library, a dining room and a kitchen on the first floor. 
Upstairs, there were four bedrooms and a large bathroom. Samuel converted one of the bedrooms 
into his episcopal office. Later, an enclosed porch was built on the upper level just over the dining 
room and was used as a spare bedroom. The house had a very large attic with all sorts of interesting 
things stored there. There was a cistern into which rainwater flowed and could later be pumped out 
for the laundry. In the basement was a large storage room for canned fruits and vegetables and the 
usual laundry equipment. There was a gas hot water heater—but it was not automatic like modern 
ones are. If one wanted hot water for a bath or for laundry, one lit the burner under the water coils 
and waited for awhile. After all, no use keeping hot water when you don’t need it. The furnace was 
oil fired and the house was warmed by steam heat. 
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In the parlor were an upright piano and a very nice fireplace. On the mantle was a handsome 
one-year clock. George and Ralph had the job of winding the clock each year at Christmas. Halfway 
up the stairs to the second floor, there was a landing and a picture window bench. On the bench was 
the home’s one and only telephone. It was placed there so it would be convenient whether one was 
upstairs or downstairs. It is doubtful that they ever considered actually having two telephones, one 
up and one down—that would have been ostentatious and wasteful. One very convenient feature 
to the house was a toilet a few steps down towards the basement. At least, those on the first floor 
didn’t have to travel all the way to the second floor, when “they had to go”. Another interesting 
feature was a large built in icebox in the kitchen. The door to the icebox was flush with the wall and 
the rest of it was on the back porch. In those days, when you wanted ice, you put a sign in the front 
window indicating the number of pounds needed. The ice man did not have to come into the house 
at the Sprengs—there was an opening to the icebox on the porch. Very clever and modern. 


The job of bishop is very demanding. To quote from the modern Book of Discipline, a bishop is 
to “lead and oversee the spiritual and temporal affairs” of the church. It involves presiding at the 
various annual conferences in his area, manage the assignment of pastors to their respective 
churches, consult with and mentor the district superintendents (who each have 50-75 pastors and 
churches in their care), deal with disciplinary problems as they arise, officiate at various kinds of 
“events” (such as dedications of new church buildings), travel to the far corners of the earth to visit 
mission efforts, act as presiding officer of boards of trustees of institutions within his area and 
generally, provide oversight for the fiscal and program operations of each annual conference. 
Probably the most visible of a bishop’s duties is in preaching. He will preach at annual conference, 
at church building dedications, at overseas visits, and whenever asked to visit a particular church. 
So, preaching is a very vital element in a bishop’s active life. 


Samuel came well equipped to handle these duties when he came to the episcopacy. He had 
been a successful pastor, a district superintendent, an editor of the church weekly paper, a member 
and secretary of General Conference and a forceful and effective preacher. He could preach in either 
German or English and visited the European Conference five times. He also visited missions in 
Japan and China once. It is said that in all of his travels, including crossing the Atlantic Ocean 14 
times and the Pacific twice, he traveled a million and a quarter miles without mishap or injury. He 
also bragged that in all his travels he never missed a meal or gave one up afterwards. 


In addition to all his activities on behalf of the Evangelical Church, he was a vice-president of 
the National Anti-Saloon League for twenty years and a member of the Administrative Board of the 
Federal Council of Churches for a number of terms. 


At the time of the 1930 General Conference held in Milwaukee, 
he had been ordained for 54 years and had served as a bishop for 23 
years. He was 77 years old. Apparently to everyone’s surprise, his 
colleague, Bishop Sylvanus C. Breyfogel (who was 79 and had been 
elected bishop in 1891), got up and asked to be relieved of his duties 
so that he could retire. At that time there was no set retirement age 
for bishops. They were elected and re-elected for four year terms and 
generally served until they died. Samuel thought about this 
astounding event overnight and the next day, he also got up and prey muah e etre 
asked to be retired. Both bishops were granted their requests and Sy sd He a 
were given “Bishop Emeritus” status. 
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It was 1930 and the country was at the start of a depression. Times were tough. The General 
Conference, faced with two retirements, apparentently decided to save some money, so they elected 
one new bishop to take their place. That person was George E. Epp, who had been executive 
secretary-treasurer of the Missionary Society. Bishop Epp was known as a forceful and dynamic 
preacher and upon his election he was asked to say a few words. But he was so overcome by the 
surprise of suddenly and unexpectedly being elevated to the episcopacy that he was rendered 
speechless until the next day when he was able to give suitable response. 


Samuel spent the next 16 years in quiet retirement in his home in Naperville. At first, he was in 
demand as a speaker at various events in churches and at camp meetings. He also did some writing, 
submitting a weekly commentary to The Evangelical Messenger for many years for a page entitled “As 
We See It”. For some years he went to Chicago from time to time to record a religious radio 
broadcast. He was a faithful and regular attender at his church, First Evangelical Church in 
Naperville. In addition, he usually attended the German worship service at First Church. Remember 
that the Evangelical Church was originally a German speaking church and only started to become 
an English speaking church at about the time his ministry started. 


During all these years, Samuel and Margaret were blessed because their only daughter Ethel 
chose to stay at home and care for her parents, which was not unusual at that time. Thus, she gave 
up opportunities for marriage or work so that she could devote her energies to home duties. Ethel 
was certainly a talented and resourceful person. She participated in choral groups and for twenty 
years served as national recording secretary of the Women’s Missionary Society of her church 
denomination. In addition, she was the last president of the Illinois Branch of the WMS until the 
merger in 1946 of the Evangelical Church with the United Brethren to form the Evangelical United 
Brethren Church. 


Margaret Beck Spreng, as she entered her 80’s, could look back on an interesting and fulfilled 
life. First of all, she was a city girl, growing up in Cleveland. So, she had many experiences that 
would not have been available to girls from the country. She was active in her church, being 
involved in music and evangelistic efforts. Imagine the excitement in Calvary Church when it was 
learned that a young, (23), good looking, unmarried man was coming to be their new pastor! 
Margaret was then 26 years old. We don’t know the details of how things developed between 
Samuel and Margaret but we can only imagine that they found occasions to be together at church 
events, found that they were attracted to each other and enjoyed common interests. Besides, it must 
have occurred to Samuel that at this stage in his life he really ought to consider getting married. In 
any event, we know that they were married on September 18, 1878. 


Life for a pastor’s wife must have been difficult in the early years of their marriage. Parsonages 
would have been modest, conveniences few and budgets thin. After Samuel was elected district 
superintendent, she would have been left alone with the responsibilities of the family when her 
husband was off visiting churches and otherwise tending to the work of the church. This was also 
the case during the years 1907 to 1930 when Samuel was bishop, but by that time the children would 
have been grown. George, the youngest, was 19 in 1907. We do know that over the years she 
performed her wifely and motherly duties with dispatch and energy. In her later years, she was a 
warm, loving person who was really special to her only two grandchildren. 


On September 18, 1938, Samuel and Margaret celebrated their 60th wedding anniversary. 
Margaret died March 20, 1939 at the age of 88 after a brief illness related to heart problems that had 
bothered her for some years. 
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On Good Friday, April 19, 1946, Samuel died at his home in Naperville. He was 93 years old. He 
had been born before the Civil War and lived to see the end of World War II. Samuel had been raised 
on an Ohio farm, went to country school, had a few years of college and then devoted his entire life 
to his Lord. He had a distinguished career as a preacher, editor, author and bishop and completely 
fulfilled the promise his mother had made before his conception and birth. 
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